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YULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have received 
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You 


not the rolling river. 


“FRUIT 5. 


reason 


half a dozen Ayub Kahns.”’— 


_ “He taught that Kindness is Nobler than Revenge! !1”—The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 
“Earthly power doth then show likest-God’s when mercy seasons justice, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render the Deeds of Mercy.”—Shakespcare, 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


but you ‘do not know where it may end; 


— . 


, they would have Burned Him; as a Politician, th 


can change the trickling stream, 
but not the raging torrent. 


T EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to eve 
individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy suc 
as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset! ! ! For this is the time. With 
very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
I feel I cannot sufficiently 
impress this important information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, or 
a Rapin who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. 
change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let 
ENO $ PRUIT eur " be your companion, for under ay circumstances its use is 
penstetel, and never can do harm. When you feel out o 

phy frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, dis- 
nation for bodily or mental exertion. loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the 
ae weer dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, 
&e., &e., then your whole body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, 
it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy 
athand. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he 
cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea, when not feeling well is: 
wait and rf ; +4 pgs oe I shall be better to-morrow”; whereas had a supply of ENOQ’S 
been at hand, and use made of it at tbe onset, all calamitous 

results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 
so many sweet alliances, blasts so many Ghapicious enterprises, as untimely Death ? 


It will defy all your tiny efforts. 





“1 used my “FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of fever, and | have every 


to say | believe it saved my life.’’—J. C. ENO. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 
“During the Afghan War I verily believe Kandahar was won by us all taking 
Up large supplies of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and so arrived fit to overthrow 


cee From“ MESS STORIES,” by G. W. Vyse, published by by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








GAUTION.—Examine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you 
‘have been imposed on by a worthléss imitation. 









SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”? WORKS, LONDON, $.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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ee SORDERED STOMACH, AND BILIOUS 


nara their use in 
yet so effective, that nothing equals them in my opinion. 


A Sie FOR SICK HEADACHE, SLUGGISH ACTION OF THE LIVER, SUPPRESSED GOUT, 

Simple and Unique. —A Gentleman 
—“ December 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value of the‘ VEGETABLE MOTO, ’I unhesitatingly 
reference to any other medfine, more particularly in bilious attacks; their action’ is so gentle, and 
They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I take them 


ATTACKS, &c. 
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EM |; 


~ Is the newest and best food, ‘containing in the purest { purest form every 
for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust and 
e, and an invaluable adjunct to the nursery. 
¢ says :—“‘ The preparation is excellent.” 
Medical Journal says :—‘‘ This is an excellent prepa- 
Children will "E00 the addition to their dietary.” 


RADOR F D. Takes the place of corn 


flour, arrowroot, &c., 
possess no flesh- forming constituents whatever. 
R is. quite as palatable and more easily digested than any 
starchy compounds. It can be used in the same form 
























Ask your Grocer for a free 
s sample, or the FLORADOR 
MPANY will supply three sample packets post free for 
: 17, Southampton Street, Holborn, W.0. 





any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENo’s ‘ Fruit Saut.’—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO Knows.” 


“VEGETABLE MOTO,” 
Of all Chemists, price \s. \4d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
= _Eno’ s “FRUIT SALT” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, S.E. 
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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE, 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
Autor oF “Jan VEDDER'S Wire,” “ THE Bow or ORANGE RIBBON,” ‘‘ In SPITE OF HIMSELF,” ETO. 
















* Hid her face 
in her sister’s breast.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SHINING BANDS OF LOVE. 


‘**O blest be he! O blest be he! 
Let him all blessings prove, 
Who made the chains, the shining chains, 
The holy chains of love!” 


“If you love a lady bright, 
Seek, and you shall find a way, 
All that love would say, to say 
If you watch the occasion right.”— 7 
Spanish Song. 


N the morning Isabel took breakfast with 
her sister. This was always a pleasant 
event to Antonia, She petted Isabel, she 
waited upon her, sweetened her chocolate, 
spread her cakes with honey, and listened to 
XVITI—6. 


all her complaints of Tia Rachela. 
came gliding in when Antonia was about 
half-way through her meal; 





Isabel 


her scarlet 
petticoat was gorgeous, her bodice white as 
snow, her hair glossy as a bird’s wing; 
but her lips drooped and trembled, and 
there was the shadow of tears in her 
eyes. Antonia 
kissed their white, 
fringed lids, held 
her close in her 
arms, and flut- 
tered about her 
in that motherly 
way which Isabel 
had learned to 
demand and 
enjoy. 
“What has 
grieved you this 
morning, little 
dove ?”’ 

“Tt is Tia Ra- 
chela, as usual—the 
cross old woman! 

She is going to tell mi 
madre something. An- 
tonia, you must make her 
keep her tongue behind 
her teeth. I promised her 
to confess to Fray Igna- 
tius, and she said I-must 

also tell mi madre; I vowed to 
say twenty ‘ Hail, Maries,’ and ten 
‘Glorias,’ and she said I ought to go 
back to the convent.” 
‘But what dreadful thing have you 
been doing, Iza ?”’ 

Iza blushed and looked into her chocolate 
cup, as she answered slowly, ‘‘ 1 gave—a— 
flower—away. Only a suchil flower, An- 
tonia, that 1 wore—at—my—breast—last 
night.” 

‘‘ Who did you give it to, Iza?” 

Iza hesitated, moved her chair close to 
Antonia, and then hid her face on her 
sister’s breast. 

‘‘ But this is serious, darling. Surely you 
did not give it to Sefior Houston ? ” 

‘Could you think I was so silly? When 
mi madre was talking to him last night and 
when I was singing my pretty serenade he 
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heard nothing at all, he was thinking his 
own thoughts.” 

“Not to Sefior Houston? Who then? 
Tell me, Iza.” 

** To—Don Luis.” 

“Don Luis? But he is not here? He 
went to the Colorado.” 

** How stupid you are, Antonia! In New 
York they did not teach you to put this and 
that together. As soon as I saw Seiior 
Houston I said to myself: ‘Don Luis was 
going to him; very likely they have met 
each other on the road; very likely Luis 
is back in San Antonio; he would not like 
to go away without bidding me good-bye— 
and, of course, I was right.’ ”’ 

* But when did you see him last night ? 
You never left the room.” 

‘So many things are possible. My heart 
said to me, when the talk was going on: 
‘ Don Luis is waiting under the oleanders’ ; 
and I walked on to the balcony, and there 
he was, and he looked so sad, and I dropped 
my suchil flower to him, and Rachela saw 
me, for I think she has a million of eyes— 
and that is the whole matter.” 

* But why did not Don Luis come in ?” 

‘* Mi madre forbade me to speak to him. 
That is the fault of the Valdez’s.” 

“Then you disobeyed mi madre, and you 
know what Fray Ignatius and the Sisters 
have taught you about the fourth com- 
mand,’’* 

“OQ, indeed! I did not think of the 
fourth command. A sin without intention 
has not much penance ; and consider, An- 
tonia, I am now sixteen, and they would 
shut me up like a chicken in its shell. An- 
tonia, sweet Antonia, speak to Rachela, 
and make your little Iza happy. Fear is so 
bad for me. See, I do not even care for my 
cakes and honey this morning.” 

‘I will give Rachela the blue kerchief I 
brought from New York, she will forget a 
great deal for that; and then, Iza darling, 
you must tell Fray Ignatius of your sin, 
because it is not good to have an uncon- 
fessed sin on the soul.” 

‘“« Antonia, do not say such cruel things. 
I have confessed to you; Fray Ignatius will 
give me a hard penance; perhaps he may 
say to mi madre, ‘ That child had better go 
back to the convent; I say so, because I 
have knowledge.’ And now I am tired of 
that life; Iam almost a woman, Antonia, 
am I not?” 

Antonia looked tenderly in her face ; she 


* Our fifth Commandment is the fourth in Roman 
Catholic catechism, 








saw some inscrutable change there. All 
was the same, and yet all was different. 
She did not understand that it was in the 
eyes, those look-outs of the soul; they had 
lost the frank, inquisitive stare of childhood ; 
they were tender and misty, they reflected 
a heart passionate and fearful, in which love 
was making himself lord of all. 

Antonia was not without experience. 
There was in New York a gay, handsome 
youth, to whom her thoughts lovingly turned. 
She had promised to trust and to wait for 
him, and neither silence nor distance had 
weakened her faith or her affection. Don 
Luis had also made her understand how 
hard it was to leave Isabel just when he 
had hoped to woo and win her, and he had 
asked Antonia to watch over his beloved 
and to say a word in his favour when all 
others would be condemning him. 

Her sympathy had been almost a promise, 
and indeed she thought Isabel could hardly 
have a more suitable lover. He was hand- 
some, gallant, rich, and of good morals and 
noble family ; they had been much together 
in their lives, their childish affection had 
been permitted, and she felt quite sure that } 


the parents of both had contemplated a { 


stronger affection and a more lasting tie 
between them. 

And evidently Don Luis had progressed 
further in his suit than the Senora was 
aware of; he had not been able to resist 
the charm of secretly wooing the fresh young 
girl he hoped to make his wife. ‘ Their 
love must be authorised and sanctioned ”’ ; 
true, he wished that, but the charm of 
winning the prize before it was given was 
irresistible. Antonia comprehended all 
without many words, but she took her sister 
into the garden where they could be quite 
alone, and she sought the girl’s confidence 
because she was sure she could be to her a 
loving guide. 

Isabel was ready enough to talk, and the 
morning was conducive to confidence. They 
strolled slowly between the myrtle hedges, 
in the sweet gloom of overshadowing trees, 
hearing only like a faint musical confusion 
the mingled murmur of the city. 

“‘ Tt was just here,” said Isabel ; “1 was 
walking, and sitting, and doing nothing at 
all but looking at the trees and the birds 
and feeling happy, and Don Luis came to 
me. He might have come down from the 
skies, | was so astonished; and he looked so 
handsome, and he said such words! Oh, 
Antonia! they went straight to my heart!” 

‘s When was this, dear ?’’ 
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‘It was in the morning. I had been to 
mass with Rachela, I had said every prayer 
with my whole heart, and Rachela told me I 
might stay in the garden till the sun grew 
hot. And as soon as Rachela was gone, 
Don Luis came—came, just as sudden as an 
angel.” 

‘He must have followed you from mass ?’’ 

“« Perhaps.” 

‘He should not have done that.”’ 

‘* Tf a thing is delightful nobody should do 
it. Luis said he knew that it was decided we 
should marry, but that he wanted me to be 
his wife, because I loved him. His face was 
shining with joy, his eyes were like two 
stars, he called me ‘his life,’ ‘ his adorable 
mistress,’ ‘ his queen,’ and he knelt down and 
took my hands and kissed them! I was too 
happy to speak.” 

““O Iza!” 

“Very well, Antonia; it is easy to say 
*O Iza!’ but what would you have done ? 
And reflect on this, no one—not even 
Rachela—saw him. So then our angels were 
quite agreeable and willing. And I—I was 
in such joy that I went straight in and told 

“Holy Maria of my happiness. But when a 
person has not been in love, how can they 
know? And I see that you are going to 
say, as Sister Sacrementa said to Lores 
Valdez: ‘You are a very wicked girl, and 
such things are not to be spoken of.’” 

“OQ my darling one, I am not so cruel ; 
I think you did nothing very wrong, Iza. 
When love comes into your soul it is like a 
new life; if it is a pure, good love, it is a 
kind of murder to kill it in any way.”’ 

‘Tt has just struck me, Antonia, that you 
may be in love also.” 

“When I was in New York our brother 
Jack had a friend, and he loved me, and I 
loved him.” 

“But did grandmamma let him talk to 
you?” 

‘‘ He came every night. We went walking 
and driving; in the summer we sailed 
upon the river; in the winter we skated 
upon the ice; he helped me with my 
lessons; he went with me to church; 
every day we were many hours together.” 

«And was grandmamma with you?” 

“Very seldom. Often Jack was with us, 
more often we were quite alone.”’ 

‘“‘ Holy Virgin! Who ever heard tell of 
such good fortune? Consuelo Ladrello had 
never been an hour alone with Don Domingo 
before they were married.” 

‘* A good girl does not need a duenna to 
watch her, that is what I think; and an 








American girl, pure and free, would not 
suffer herself to be watched by any woman, 
old or young; her lover comes boldly into 
the house, she is too proud to meet him in 
secret.” 

‘Ah, that would be a perfect joy! That 
is what I would like. But fancy what 
Rachela would say, and mi madre would 
cover her eyes and refuse to see me if I 
said such words. Believe this—it was in 
the spring Luis told me that he loved me, 
and though I have seen him often since he 
has never found another moment to speak 
to me alone, not for one five minutes. Oh, 
Antonia, let me have one five minutes this 
afternoon; he is going away, and there is to 
be war, and I may never, never see him 
again.” 

“Do not weep, little dove; how can you 
see him this afternoon ?” 

‘*He will be here, in this very place, I 
know he will. When he put the suchil 
flower to his lips last night he made me 
understand it. This afternoon, during the 
hour of siesta, will you come with me? 
Only for five minutes, Antonia? You can 
manage Rachela—I am sure you can.” 

‘‘T can manage Rachela, and you shall 
have one whole hour, Iza—one whole hour ! 
Come now, we must make a visit to our 
mother, she will be wondering at our 


delay.” 

The Senora had not yet risen. She had 
taken her chocolate and smoked her 
cigarito, but was still drowsing. “I have 


had a bad night, children,” she said; ‘ full 
of dreadful dreams. It must have been that 
American ; yet, Holy Mother, how handsome 
he is! and I assure you that he has the 
good manners of a courtier. Still, it was an 
imprudence, and Senora Valdez will make 
some great thing of it.’’ 

‘You were in your own house, mother ; 
what has Senora Valdez to do with the 
guest in it? We might as well make some 
great thing about Captain Morello being 
present at her party.” 

“T have to say to you, Antonia, that 
Morello is a Castilian ; his family is ‘ with- 
out a cross’; he has the parchments of 
his noble ancestry to show.” 

‘And Seiior Houston is an American— 
Scotch-American he said last night. Par- 
don, my mother, but do you know what the 
men of Scotland are ? ”’ 

“Si! they are monsters; Fray Igna- 
tius has told me. They are heretics 
of the worst kind; it is their special 
delight to put to death good Catholic 
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priests ; I saw that in a book, it must be 
true.” * 

“QO no, mother, it is not true—it is 
mere nonsense. Scotchmen do not molest 
priests, women, and children; they are the 
greatest fighters in the world—they have 
never been conquered, and they will never 
be conquered.” 

“ Quien sabe? Who has taught you so 
much about these savages ?”’ 

*“« Indeed, mother, they are not savages ; 
they are a very learned race of men, and 
very pious also. Jack has many Scotch- 
American. friends ; 1 know one of them very 
well,” and with the last words her face 
flushed, and her voice fell insensibly into 
slow and soft inflections. 

‘‘ Jack knows many of them! That is 
likely ; your father would send him to New 
York. Fray Ignatius says they have to 
keep an army of policemen there. No won- 
der! And my son is so full of nobilities, so 
generous, so honourable, he will not keep 
himself exclusive; he is the true resem- 
blance of my brother, Don Juan Flores. 
Juan was always pitying the poor and 
making friends with those beneath him; at 
last he went into the convent of the Bar- 
nardines and died like a very saint.”’ 

“T think our Jack will be more likely to 
die like a very hero; if there is anything 
Jack hates it is oppression, he would right 
a beggar if he saw him wronged. 

** Poco a poco! I am tired of rights and 
wrongs! Let us talk a little about our 
dresses, for there will be a gay winter— 
Senora Valdez assured me of it. Many 
soldiers are coming here, and we shall have 
parties, and cock-fights, and, perhaps, even 
a bull-feast.” 

“Oh!” cried Isabel, clapping her hands 
enthusiastically; ‘a bull-feast! That is 
what I long to see.” 

At this moment the doctor entered the 
room, and Isabel ran to meet him. No 
father could have resisted her pretty ways, 
her kisses, her endearments, her coaxing 
diminutives of speech, her child-like loveli- 
ness and simplicity. 

“What is making you so happy, queri- 
dita?” * 

“‘ Mi madre says there is, perhaps, to be a 
bull-feast this winter. Holy Virgin, think 
of it! That is the one thing I long to 
see.” 

With her clinging arms around him and 
her eager face lifted to his for sympathy, the 
father could not dash the hope which he 


* Queridita—Little dear. 








knew in his heart was very little likely to 
be realised ; neither did he think it neces- 
sary to express opposition or disapproval 
for what had as yet no tangible existence. 
So he answered her with smiles and caresses, 
and a little quotation which committed him 
to nothing :— 
** As Panem et Circenses was the cry 


Among the Roman populace of old ; 
So Pan y Toros! is the cry of Spain.” 


The Senora smiled appreciatively and 
put out her hand. ‘Pan y Toros!” she 
repeated ; ‘‘and have you reflected, children, 
that no other nation in the world cries it ? 
Only Spain and her children! That is be- 
cause only men of the Spanish race are 
brave enough to fight bulls, and only Spa- 
nish bulls are brave enough to fight men.” 

She was quite pleased with herself for 
this speech, and finding no one inclined to 
dispute the statement, she went on to 
describe a festival of bulls she had been pre- 
sent at in the city of Mexico. The subject 
delighted her, and she grew eloquent over 
it, and conscious only of Isabel's shining 
eyes and enthusiastic interest she did not 
notice the air of thoughtfulness which 
had settled over her husband’s face, nor 
yet Antonia’s ill-disguised weariness and 
anxiety. 

On the night of the Valdez party her 
father “had said he would talk to her; she 
was watching for the confidence, but not 
with any great desire; her heart and her 
intelligence told her it would mean trouble, 
and she had that natural feeling of youth 
which gladly postpones the evil day, and 
while her father was silent she believed 
there were still possibilities of escape from 
it. So she was not sorry that he again went 
to his office in the city without any special 
word for her; it was another day stolen 
from the uncertain future, for the calm usage 
of the present, and she was determined to 
make happiness in it. 

When all was still in the afternoon Isabel 
came to her; she would not put the child 
to the necessity of again asking her help; 
she rose at once and said: 

‘‘ Sit here, Iza, until I have opened the 
door for us’’; then she took a rich silk 
kerchief, blue as the sky, in her hand, and 
went down to the wide matted hall. 

There she found Rachela asleep on a cane 
lounge. Antonia awoke her. 

‘¢Rachela, I wish to go into the garden 
for an hour.”’ 

“The Senorita does the thing she wants 
to, Rachela would not presume to interfere; 
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the Senorita became an Americano in New 
York.” 

‘There are good things in New York, 
Rachela ; for instance, this kerchief—”’ 

“That is indeed magnificent ! ” 

“If you permit my sister to walk in the 
garden with me, I shall give it to you this 
moment.” 

‘Dona Isabel is different; she is a 
Mezxicaine ; she must be watched continually.” 

“For what reason? She is as innocent as 
an angel.” 

“Let her simply grow up and you will 
see that she is not innocent as an angel. 
Oh, indeed! I could say something about 
last night. Dofia Isabel has no vocation 
for a nun, but gracias a Dios!, Rachela is 
not yet blind or deaf.” 





“In her Castilian dress.” 


«Let the child go with me for one hour, 
Rachela; the kerchief will be so becoming 
to you, there is not another like it in 
San Antonio.”’ 

Rachela was past forty, but not yet past 

\ the age of coquetry. “It will look gorgeous 
with my gold ear-rings, but—”’ 

‘“‘T will.give you also the blue satin bow 
like it, to wear at your breast.”’ 

“ Si, Si, I will give the permission, 
Senorita; for your sake alone. The ker- 
chief and bow are a little thing to you; to 
me they will be a great adornment. You 
are not to leave the garden, however, and for 
one hour’s walk only, Senorita; certainly 
there is time for no more.” 

“I will take care of Isabel; no harm 
shall come to her. You may keep your 











eyes shut for one hour, Rachela, and you 
may shut your ears also, and put your feet 
on the couch and let them rest; I will 
watch Isabel carefully, be sure of that.” 

‘‘ The child is very clever, and she has a 
lover already, I fear. Keep your eyeson the 
myrtle hedge that skirts the road. I have 
to say this—it is not for nothing she wants 
to walk with you this afternoon; she would 
be better fast asleep.”’ 

In a few minutes the kerchief and the 
bow were safely folded in the capacious 
pocket of Rachela’s apron, and Isabel and 
Antonia were softly treading the shady walk 
between the myrtle hedges. Rachela’s eyes 
were apparently fast closed when the girls 
passed her; but she did not fail to notice how 
charmingly Isabel had dressed herself. She 
wore, itis true, her Spanish costume; but she 
had red roses at her breast and her white 
lace mantilla over her head. 

“Ah! she is a clever little thing,” 
Rachela muttered ; ‘‘ she knows that she is 
irresistible in her Castilian dress. Bah! 
those French frocks are enough to drive a 
man @ mile away; I can almost forgive her 
now, had she worn the French frock I 
would not have forgiven her; I would 
never have yielded again; no, not even if 
the Sencrita Antonia should offer me her 
scarlet Indian shawl worked in gold. I 
was always a fool! Holy Mother, forgive me! 
Well then I used to have my own lovers— 
plenty of them—handsome young arrieros 
and rancheros ; there was Tadeo, a valento 
of the first class; and Buffa, and—well, I 
will sleep—they do not remember me, I dare 
say, and I have forgotten their names,” 

In the meantime the sisters sat down 
beneath a great fig-tree. No sunshine, no 
shower could penetrate its thick foliage ; 
the wide space beneath its spreading 
branches was a little parlour, cool and 
sweet, and full of soft green lights, and the 
earthy smell of turf, and the wandering 
scents of the garden. 

Isabel's eyes shone with an incomparable 
light, she was pale but exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and even her hands and feet expressed 
the idea of expectation. Antonia had a 
piece of needlework in her hand, she 
affected the calmness she did not feel, for 
her heart was trembling for the tender little 
heart beating with so much love and anxiety 
beside her. 

But Isabel’s divination, however arrived 
at, was not at fault. In a few moments 
Don Luis lightly leaped the hedge, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, sought the 
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shadow of the fig-tree. As he approached 
Antonia looked at him with a new interest; 
it was not only that he loved Isabel, but 
that Isabel loved him; she had given him 
sympathy before, now she gave him a 
sister’s affection. 

‘‘ How handsome he is,” she thought; 
“how gallant he looks in his velvet and 
silver and embroidered jacket! And how 
eager are his steps! And how joyful his 
face! He is the kind of Romeo that 
Shakespeare dreamt about. Isabel is really 
an angel to him; he would really die for 
her. What has this Spanish knight of the 
sixteenth century to do in Texas in the nine- 
teenth century ?” 

He answered her mental question in his 
own charming way. He was so happy, so 
radiantly happy, so persuasive, so com- 
pelling, that Antonia granted him without 
a word the favour his eyes asked for. And 
the lovers hardly heard the excuse she 
made ; they understood nothing of it, only 
that she would be reading in the myrtle 
walk for one hour, and, by so doing, would 
protect them from intrusion. 

One whole hour! Isabel had thought the 
promise a perfect magnificence of opportunity; 
but how swiftly it went. Luis had not told 
her the half of his love and his hopes, he 
had been forced to speak of politics and 


- business, and every such word was just so 


many stolen from far sweeter words—words 
that fell like music from his lips and 
were repeated with infinite power from his 
eyes; low words that had the pleading of 
a thousand voices in them—words full of 
melody, thrilling with romance, poetical, 
and yet real as the sunshine around them. 

In lovers of a colder race, bound by con- 
ventional ties, and a dress rigorously divested 
of every picturesque element, such wooing 
might have appeared ridiculous, but in Don 
Luis the most natural thing about it was its 
extravagance. When he knelt at the feet 
of his beloved and kissed her hands, the 
action was the unavoidable outcome of his 
temperament ; when he said to her ‘‘ angel 
mio! you are the light of my darkness, 
the perfume of all the flowers that bloom 
for me, the love of my loves, my life, my 
youth, my lyre, my star; had I a thou- 
sand souls with which to love I would give 
them all to you!” he believed every word 
he uttered, and he uttered every word with 
the passion of a believer. 

He stirred into life also, in the heart of 
Isabel, a love as living as his own. In that 
hour she stepped outside all of her child- 





hood’s immaturities; she became a woman; 
she accepted with joyful tears a woman’s 
lot of love and sorrow. She said to 
Antonia : 

“Luis was in my heart before, now I 
have put him in my soul; my soul will never 
die, so I shall never forget him, never cease 
ta love him.” 

Rachela faithfully kept to her agreement. 
For one hour she was asleep to all her 
charge did, and Isabel was in her own room 
when the precious sixty minutes were over. 
Happy! So happy that her soul seemed to 
have pushed her body aside as a thing not 
to be taken into account; she sang like a 
bird for very gladsomeness ; it was impos- 
sible for her to be still, and as she went 
about her room with little dancing, balancing 
movements of her hands and feet, Antonia 
knew they were keeping their happy 
rhythmic motion to the melody love sang in 
her heart. 

And she rejoiced with her little sister, 
though she was not free from a certain regret 
for her concession; for it is the after 
reckoning with conscience that is so disagree- 
ably strict and uncomfortable. And yet, 
why make an element of anger and suspicion 
between Isabel and her mother when there 
appeared to be no cause to do so? Don 
Luis was going away; he was in disgrace 
with his family—almost disinherited ; the 
country was on the point of war, and its 
fortunes might give him some opportunities 
no one now foresaw. But if Isabel’s mother 
had once declared ‘that she would never 
sanction the marriage,” Antonia knew that, 
however she might afterwards regret her 
haste and prejudice, she would stand passion- 
ately by her decision; was it not then 
better to prevent words being said which 
might cause sorrow and regret in the future? 

But as regarded Isabel’s father no such 
reason existed, the happiness of his 
children was to him a more sacred thing 
than his own prejudices. He liked Don 
Luis, and his friendship with his mother, 
the Senora Alveda, was a long and tried one ; 
the youth’s political partialities, though 
bringing him at present into disgrace, were 
such as he himself had largely helped to 
form. Antonia was sure that her father 
would sympathise with Isabel, and excuse 
in her the lapse of duty which had given 
his little girl so much happiness; yes, it 
would be right to tell him everything, and 
she did not fear but what Isabel would agree 
to her decision. 

At this moment Rachela entered. The 
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“Tn lovers of a colder race such 
wooing might appear ridiculous.” 


Senora wished her daughters to call upon 
the American mantua-maker for her, and 
the ride in the open carriage to the Plaza 
would enable them to bow to their 
acquaintances and exhibit their last dresses 
from New Orleans. Rachela was already 
prepared for the excursion, and she was not 
long in attiring Isabel. 

‘‘To be sure the siesta has made you look 
charming this afternoon,” she said, looking 


steadily into the girl’s beaming, blushing 





face; ‘‘and this rose 
silk is enchanting. 
Santa Maria, how 
I pity the officers 
who will have the 
great fortune to see 
you this afternoon, 
and break their 
hearts for the sight. 
But you must not 
look at them. 
Mark ! I shall tell 
the Senora if you 
do. It is enough 
if they look at you. 
And the American 
way of the Senorita 
Antonia, which is 
to bow and smile 
to every admirer, it 
will but make more 
enchanting the be- 
coming modesty of 
the high born 
Mexicaine.”’ 

“Keep your 
tongue still, Ra- 

chela, Ah! if you strike me I will go 

to my father; he will not permit it. 

I am not a child to be struck and 
scolded, and told when to open and shut 
my eyes; I shall do as my sister does. - 
and the Holy Mother herself win be 

satisfied with me.” 

‘‘ Chito! Chito! You wicked one! Oh, 
Maria Santissima, cast on this child a look 
of compassion! The American last night 
has bewitched her; I said that he looked 
like a Jew.” 

‘‘T am not wicked, Rachela; and gracias 
a Dios there is no Inquisition now to put 
The Question.”’ 

Isabel was in a great passion, or the 
awful word that had made lips parch and 
blanch to utter it for generations would 
never have been launched at the offending 
woman’s head. But its effect was magical. 
Rachela put up her hands, palm outwards, 
as if to shield herself from a blow, and then, 
without another word, stooped down and 
tied the satin sandals on Isabel’s restless 
feet. She was muttering prayers during the 
whole action, for Isabel had been quick to 
perceive her advantage, and was following 
it up by a defiant little monologue of 
rebellious speeches. 

In the midst of this scene Antonia entered; 
she was dressed for the carriage, and the 
carriage stood at the door waiting; but 
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her face was full of fear, and she said 
hurriedly: 

‘*Rachela, can you not make some ex- 
cuse to my mother which will permit us to 
remain at home? Hark! there is some- 
thing wrong in the city.” 

In a moment the three women were on 
the balcony intently, anxiously listening. 
Then they were aware of a strange con- 
fusion in the subtle, amber atmosphere. It 
was as if they heard the noise of battle afar 
off, and Rachela without a word glided 
away to the Senora. Isabel and Antonia 
stood hand in hand listening to the vague 
trouble ; the echo of harsh grating voices, 
mingled with the blare of clarions, the roll 
of drums, and the rattle of scattering rifle 
shots. Yet the noises were so blended 
together, so indistinct, so strangely ex- 
pressive of both laughter and defiance that 
it was impossible to identify or to describe 
them. 

Suddenly a horseman came at a rapid 
pace towards the house, and Antonia, 
leaning over the balcony, saw him deliver a 
note to Rachela, and then hurry away at 
the same reckless speed. The note was 
from the doctor to his wife, and it did not 
tend to allay their anxiety: ‘‘ Keep within 
the house,” it said ; ‘‘ there are difficulties in 
the city. In an hour or two I will be at 
home.” 

_ But it was near midnight when he 

arrived, and Antonia saw that he was a 
different man. He looked younger, his 
blue eyes shone with the light behind them ; 
on his face there was the impress of an in- 
vincible determination; his very walk had 
lost its listless, gliding tread, and his steps 
were firm, alert, and rapid. 

No one had been able to go to bed until 
he arrived, though Isabel slept restlessly in 
her father’s chair and the Senora lay upon 
the couch drowsing a little between her 
frequent attacks of weeping and angry 
anticipation; for she was sure ‘it was 
the Americans ; anything was possible with 
such a man as Houston near the city.” 

‘“* Perhaps it is Santa Anna,’’ at length 
suggested Antonia; ‘‘he has been making 
trouble ever since I can remember ; he was 
born with a sword in his hand, I think.” 

‘*Ca! and every American with a rifle 
in his hand. Santa Anna is a monster, but 
at least he fights for his own country; 
Texas is not the country of the Americans.” 

‘* But indeed they believe that Texas is 
their country,” and to these words Dr. 
Worth entered. 





‘‘ What is the matter? What is the 
matter, Roberto? I have been made sick 
with these uncertainties. Why did you not 
come home at the Angelus? ”’ 

“T have had good reason for my delay, 
Maria. About three o’clock I received a 
message from Senora Alveda, and I visited 
her; she is in great trouble, and she had 
not been able to bear it with her usual 
fortitude ; she had fainted.” 

“Ah, the poor mother ! 
who will break her heart.” 

“She made no complaint of Luis; she 
is distracted about her country, and, as I 
came home, I understood why; for she is 
a very shrewd woman, and she perceives 
that Santa Anna is preparing trouble enough 
for it.”” 

*¢ Well then, what is it?” 

“When I left the house I noticed many 
Americans as well as many Mexicans on the 
streets. They were standing together too, 
and there was something in their faces and 
in the way their arms were carried which 
was very striking and portentous. I fancied 
they looked coldly on me, and I was troubled 
by the cireumstanee. In the Plaza I saw 
the military band approaching, accompanied 
by half-a-dozen officers and a few soldiers ; 
the noise stopped suddenly, and Captain 
Morello proclaimed as a bando (edict) of 
the highest authority, an order for all 
Americans to surrender their arms of every 
description to the officials and at the places 
notified.” 

‘* Very good.” 

‘‘Maria! nothing could be worse; nothing 
could be more shameful and disastrous. 
The Americans had evidently been expecting 
this useless bombast, and ere the words 
were well uttered they answered them with 
@ yell of defiance. I do not think that more 
than one proclamation was necessary, but 
Morello went from point to point in the city, 
and the Americans followed him. I can tell 
you this, Maria, all the millions in Mexico 
cannot take their rifles from the ten 
thousand Americans in Texas able to carry 
them.” 

**We shall see! we shall see! But 
Roberto, you at least will not interfere in 
their quarrels, you have never done so 
hitherto ?”’ 

**No one ever. proposed to disarm me 
before, Maria! I tell you frankly I will 
not give up a single rifle or revolver, or 
weapon of any kind that I possess; I would 
rather be slain with them. I never carried 
arms before, but I shall carry them now. I 


She has a son 
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apologize to my countrymen for not having 
them with me this afternoon. My dearest 
wife! my good Maria! do not cry in that 
despairing way.” 

*‘You will be killed, Roberto; you will 
be a rebel; you will be shot like a dog, 
and then what will become of me and my 
daughters ?”’ 

‘¢ You have two sons, Maria; if I per- 
mitted these men to deprive me of my arms, 
you might well die of shame.” 

‘‘What is it? only a gun or a pistol 
that you never use.” 

“ Why, Maria! It is everything! It 
is honour! It is liberty! It is respect 
to myself! It is loyalty to my country! 
It is fidelity to my countrymen! It is true 
that for many years the garrison has fully 
protected us and I have not needed to use 
the arms in my house; but thousands of 
husbands and fathers need them hourly to 
procure food for their children and wives, 
and to protect them from the savages. One 
tie binds us, their cause is my cause, their 
country is my country, and their God is my 
God! Children, am I right or wrong?” 

They both stepped swiftly to his side. 
Isabel laid her cheek against his and 
answered him with a kiss, Antonia clasped 
his hand, stood close to him and said: ‘* We 
are all sure that you are, dear father; my 
mother is weary and sick with anxiety, but 
she thinks so too, mother always thinks as 
you do, father. Dear mother, here is 
Rachela with a cup of chocolate, and you 
will sleep and be strong before morning.” 

But the Senora, though she suffered her 
daughter’s caresses, did not answer them, 
neither did she speak to her husband, though 
he opened the door for her, and stood waiting 
with a face full of anxious love for a word or 
a smile from her, and the miserable wife, 
still more miserable than her husband, 
noticed that Isabel did not follow her; 
never before had Isabel seemed to prefer 








any society to her mother’s, and the un- 
happy Senora felt the defection, even amid 
her graver trouble. 

But Isabel had seen something new in her 
father that night, something that touched 
her awakening soul with admiration; she 
lingered with him and Antonia, listening 
with vague comprehension to their con- 
versation, until Rachela called her angrily, 
and as she was not brave enough for a second 
rebellion that night she obediently answered 
her summons. 

An hour afterwards Antonia stepped 
cautiously within her room, she was sleeping 
and smiling in her sleep; where was her 
loving, innocent soul wandering? Between 
the myrtle hedges and under the fig-tree with 
her lover? Oh! who can tell where the 
soul goes when sleep gives it some release ? 
Perhaps it is at night our angels need to 
watch us most carefully, for the soul in 
dreams can visit evil and sorrowful places as 
well as happy and holy ones. But Isabel 
slept and smiled, and Antonia whispered a 
prayer at her side ere she went to her own 
rest. 

And the waning moon cast a pathetic 
beauty over the Eden-like land, till dawn 
brought that mystical silence in which every 
new day is born. Then Robert Worth rose 
from the chair in which he had been sitting 
so long, remembering the past, and fore- 
casting the future ; he walked to the window, 
opened it, and looked towards the mountains. 
They had an ethereal hue, a light without 
rays, a clearness almost polar in its severity ; 
but in some way their appearance infused 
into his soul calmness and strength. 

“Liberty has always been bought with 
life, and the glory of the greatest nations 
handseled with the blood of their founders ” ; 
this was the thought in his heart as, looking 
far off to the horizon, he asked hopefully : 


‘* What then, O God ! shall this good land produce 
That Thou art watering it so carefully ?” 











GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
IIl.—THE SECOND CENTURY. 


's was in the year 99 that Trajan entered 

Rome as Emperor, and his strange but 
vigorous personality towers over the first 
seventeen years of the second century. He 
represents in a striking manner the glaring 
contrasts of Pagan life and Pagan morals. 
Look at him in his public capacity, and we 


see an Emperor so successful in war, s0 | 


beneficent in peace, as to recall the most 
glorious days of the Empire. His great 
campaigns against the Dacians ended in 
their complete subjugation and the suicide 
of their heroic leader, Decebalus, in a.p. 105. 
In his campaign in Armenia, and when he 
crossed the Tigris, descended the Euphrates, 
captured Ctesiphon, and subdued the Par- 
thians, he showed his military genius and 
his indomitable ambition. At Rome he 
refused to put any senator to death, even 
when he was a proved rebel; and he adorned 
the city with splendid buildings. The 
triumphs depicted on his triumphal column 
illustrate his greatness, and we have many 
proofs of his mild benevolence. When he 
handed the poniard of office to the Prefect 
of the Pretorian Guards, he did so with the 
memorable words: Pro me, si merear in me 
(“Use it for me; should I deserve it, 
against me”). He laid down for himself 
the rule that he would be such an Emperor 
to his subjects as he would himself have 
desired to obey had he been a subject. His 
public career was so magnanimous and suc- 
cessful that it became the highest ideal for 
an Emperor to be ‘“‘more fortunate than 
Augustus, better than Trajan.” In addition 
to the usual complimentary title of ‘‘ Father 
of his Country,” he earned the name of 
Optimus (‘* Best of Emperors’). 

But now reverse the picture and look at his 
private life. We will not denounce him as a 
criminal for the persecution of Christianity, 
since this was due to invincible, perhaps in- 
evitable, ignorance ; but we read with horror of 
the unbounded lavishness of his gladiatorial 
butcheries and wild beast shows, at one of 
which the Martyr Ignatius was devoured by 
lionsin the Flavian Amphitheatre. This brave 
and splendid soldier, this wise economist, this 
genial and placable ruler, who bore—with such 
honourable cheerfulness, yet with so deep a 
sense of responsibility—the awful burdens of 
Empire, was “coarse both by nature and 





habit, and his self-respect was only preserved 
by the bluntness of his moral sense.” There 
is too much reason to fear that his conduct 
towards the brave Parthian prince, Partha- 
masiris, was marked not only by harshness, 


| but also by the basest treachery. It was be- 
| lieved in the middle ages that he had been 


saved from hell by the prayers of St. Gregory 
I., because of that act of justice known as 
“the Clemency of Trajan,” which has 
furnished a subject alike for art and for the 
immortal verse of Dante. Yet judged by 
even the lowest standard of Christian morals, 
many an Emperor deserves far more to have 
been snatched from the Inferno than this 
‘last of the Romans.” 

Great as were his public virtues, his 
private life was stained through and through 
by habitual drunkenness and by degrading 
vices, from which even ordinary Pagans 
often shrank with manly abhorrence. 

In the year 117 he was succeeded by 
Hadrian, another singular product of Pagan 
civilisation. Hadrian, with his insatiable 
intellectual curiosity, his habitual persiflage, 
his confirmed and mocking levity, was a 
sort of crowned Lucian. In him a jester, 
a sophist, a dilettante, a cosmopolitan dabbler 
in philosophy was raised to the Imperial 
throne. The greater part of his reign was 
occupied by travels over his vast and 
heterogeneous empire. By nature tolerant 
of all religious beliefs, because he owned no 
real allegiance to any, he is believed to have 
paid some attention to the appeals of the 
early Apologists, and to have written to 
one of his provincial governors, Minucius 
Fundanus, a rescript enjoining moderation 
in dealing with the Christians. Uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally he rendered to 
Christianity two immense services, for he 
dealt terrible blows at its two deadliest 
enemies, Paganism and Judaism. Paganism 
itself blushed with disgusted astonishment 
at the universal deification of his minion 
Antinous. That he should have commanded 
such a worship shocked every heathen who 
had any seriousness. But while he thus 
discredited Paganism he destroyed Judaism. 
The Jews brought on themselves the final and 
crushing disaster which consummated the 
work of Titus. In the reign of Trajan they 
had risen in fierce revolt under Artemion 
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in Cyprus, and had also deluged Cyrene and 
Egypt with rivers of blood. The revolt 
was pitilessly suppressed in 117, but it was 
followed by the desperate rising of Barcochba, 
in Palestine. That colossal impostor, whose 
name means “the son of a star,’’ was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by Akiba, the most 
celebrated of all the Rabbis. Akiba was 
actuated by fanatical hatred of the Gospel, 
and the bloody cruelties inflicted by Barcochba 
on Christians first taught the heathen world 
to discriminate between them and the fol- 
lowers of Moses, and to see that Christians 
were something wholly different from that 
which they had been taken to be—namely, 
a peculiarly absurd and superstitious sect 
of Jews. When Jerusalem sank into the 
miserable Roman colony of lia Capitolina ; 
when a swine was carved over its gates; 
when no Jew was suffered to enter it on 
pain of death, though it was still the See of 
a Christian and a Gentile Bishop—a great 
rival religion, and one filled with the most 
savage detestation was swept from the path 
of the advancing Gospel. 

Hadrian died in 188, and his ashes were 
deposited in the superb mausoleum which, 
under the name of the castle of St. Angelo, 
is still one of the proudest ornaments of 
Rome. He was saved by the death of the 
elder Verus from the disgrace of having 
burdened the Empire with a wholly incom- 
petent and grossly dissolute successor. In 
adopting M. Antoninus Pius as his successor, 
he conferred an unmitigated boon upon 
the Empire, and a boon even greater in 
commanding him in turn to adopt Marcus 
Aurelius. Antoninus was one of the best 
of the long line of Emperors. He was a 
man of antique simplicity, of manly com- 
mon sense, of stainless character, moderate, 
virtuous, and noble. The word Equanimity 
—the watchword which he gave in a lucid 
interval of his last delirium to the centurion 
of his palace guard—may suffice for an 
epitome of his character; and, apart from 
the wars and national calamities which 
afflicted the later years of the century, the 
reigns of Antoninus and his successor were 
probably the most golden age for the subjects 
of the Empire. 

It is of his successor, Marcus Aurelius, 
that we must now speak, for he was, in 
many respects, the greatest, and one of the 
best men who lived in the second, or, 
perhaps, in any century. That century pro- 
duced other figures of great interest and 
various significance. It witnessed in part 
the career of Tacitus, the stern and gloomy 





historian of a decadent civilisation; of 
Pliny, the genial and accomplished letter- 
writer and littérateur ; of Akiba, in whom 
may be seen the intensified epitome of 
Rabbinic Pharisaism; of Alexander of 
Abonoteichus, the very type of a cunning 
and successful impostor; of the aged and 
inflexible Polycarp ; of Justin, the converted 
philosopher and saintly martyr; of Ireneus, 
the gentle and pacific bishop; of Valentinus, 
the dreamy and poetic heresiarch. But it is 
Marcus Aurelius who demands our chief 
attention, because in him we see the highest 
reach of heathendom and of philosophy— 
the bright consummate flower of Pagan 
virtue. * 

His proper name was M. Annius Verus, 
and he was born in 121. He was a son 
of the Annius Verus, whom Hadrian had 
destined to be his successor. His father 
died while Marcus was yet an infant; but 
the beautiful and noble child early attracted 
the love and esteem of Hadrian, who, 
playing on his name, called him not 
Verus *‘true,’’ but Verissimus, ‘* most true.” 
So early did he practise the lesson which he 
afterwards taught, that men ‘‘ should always 
speak as they think, with an accent of 
heroic verity.’’ Antoninus Pius betrothed 
him to his daughter Faustina, to whom he 
was married in 146. For twenty-three 
years—from the age of seventeen to the age 
of forty—he continued to be the loving 
friend and most loyal colleague of Antoninus, 
his adopted father, his father-in-law, and his 
uncle by marriage. During all that time he 
scarcely ever left him, but their simple and 
noble lives were spent together in the dis- 
charge of public duties at Rome and at An- 
toninus’ lovely villa of Lorium. Antoninus 
reached the age of seventy-five, and when he 
felt that he was dying he sent to the bedroom 
of Marcus the little golden statue of Fortune, 
which was always kept in the bedroom of the 
Emperor as an omen of public prosperity. 
As the dying Emperor had neither men- 
tioned Lucius Verus nor taken any notice 
of him, M. Aurelius, had he so chosen, 
might have assumed the purple without a 

* The historical details of the life of Marcus Aurelius 
are very defective, and have to be eked out by the use of 
medals and other remains. The chief dates of his life 
are as follows:— 

Birth, a.D., 121; adopted by Antoninus, 138 ; made 
Cesar, 139; married Faustina, 146 ; became Emperor, 
161; triumph with Verus for victories over the Par- 
thians, 166; death of Verus, 169; victory over the 
Quadi, 174; revolt of Avidius Cassius, 175; triumph 
with Commodus for victories over the Germans, 176; 


persecution of the Christians at Lyons and Vienne, 177 ; 
victory over the Germans and so-called ‘‘ Miracle of the 


Thundering Legion,” 179 ; death, 180, 
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colleague. But with splendid and self- 
denying generosity he recognised the claims 
of Lucius, and burdened himself with a 
colleague who was always a peril and a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

Up to the age of forty Marcus had lived 
@ prosperous and honoured life in the loftiest 
rank, and had passed without a stain through 
the feverish years of youth. It might well 
have seemed that so fair a day would have 
proved golden to its close, and that so bright 
@ goodness would have been rewarded with 
an unclouded prosperity. It was far other- 
wise. Not only were the days of peaceful 
study and joyous exercise over for ever, but, 
from this time forward, there burst upon him 
and upon the Empire a storm of calamity. 
His private life was darkened with terrible 
misgivings; his reign was distracted by 
overwhelming catastrophes. 

By his wife, Faustina, he had eleven 
children, of whom the majority seem to 
have died young; but in the first year of 
his reign twins were born to him, of whom 
one survived to be the infamous Commodus.* 
As though the birth of such a monster 
had been in itself a fatal omen, misfortune 
after misfortune burst over the Empire. 
An immense inundation of the Tiber caused 
widespread misery and ravage, and ended in 
a famine. There were earthquakes, con- 
flagrations, and plagues of noxious insects, 
and to these calamities at home were added 
the horrors of war abroad. The Parthians 
ravaged Syria, the Catti devastated Germany 
with fire and sword. Verus, who in early 
years had enjoyed some vague reputation 
for manliness, was sent to subdue the 
Parthians, but delivered himself to sloth 
and shameful sensuality, and was only saved 
from ruin by the genius of the brave General 
Avidius Cassius. The army triumphed, but 
brought back with it the seeds of a terrible 
pestilence, of which Verus himself died at 
Aquileia in 169. 

Marcus was now the undisputed lord of 
the Roman world and was seated on the 
highest pinnacle of human eminence. Even 


* T shall not allude to the asserted infamies of Faustina. 
They are devoid of proof except such as may be rio 
to be derived from corrupt gossip-mongers. If she was 
guilty, Marcus was either — of her offences or 
condoned them. He testified deep affection to her 
memory, and thanked the gods for having granted him 
“such a wife, so obedient, so affectionate, and so simple.” 
The only charges brought egainst Marcus are—l. That 
he persecuted the Christians ; and 2. That he allowed 
his son Commodus to succeed him. I have shown in 
‘Seekers after God,” that for the persecution he is very 
little responsible, and he could hardly have prevented 
the accession of Gommodus, even if he had foreseen and 


fathomed the depravity of the youth’s nature. 





great and noble natures have recoiled in 
such an imperial position; even strong and 
wise heads have felt the vertigo of autocracy ; 
even self-restrained passions have been in- 
fected by the blood-poisoning of absolute 
and irresponsible dominion. Thanks to his 
fine training and his habitual self-culture, it 
was not so with Marcus. He had learnt— 


To sit self-governed in the fiery prime 
Of youth, obedient at the feet of law. 


Amid frightful corruption he was able to 
thank the gods in language of crystalline 
delicacy that he had preserved uninjured 
the flower of his early life. His elevation 
kindled no glow of pride in his meek and 
chastened nature. He acted as though he 
had chosen for his motto the divine words, 
“T am among you as he that serveth.” 
He took for his own the burdens and 
duties of Empire, not its luxuries and 
pleasures. Antoninus had taught him that 
on the throne it was possible to live as a 
private citizen, and to be good even in a 
palace. The external trappings of his rank 
were nothing to him. He declined the 
pompous blasphemy of temples and altars. 
Falernian wine was to him no more than a 
little grape-juice, and the purple robe no 
more than some sheep’s wool dyed in the 
blood of a shell-fish. The praise of the 
many was to him but the clapping of 
tongues. Deeply impressed with the change- 
ableness and transiency of a world that 
passeth away, he regarded the pomp of 
Empire as no better than “‘ the idle business 
of shows, plays on the stage, a bone cast to 
little dogs, a bit of bread in fishponds, 
puppets pulled by strings, labourings of ants, 
and burden-carrying runnings about of 
frightened little mice.” He specially loathed 
the cruel and brutal games of the circus 
and the amphitheatre, which to his son 
were as the breath of life. When compelled 
to be present at them, he marked his 
disdainful indifference by sedulously busying 
himself with other things. His one horror 
was lest he should be dyed with the dye 
of the Neros and Domitians. ‘Take care,” 
he says, “‘ not to be Casarised. Short is life. 
Reyerence the gods; help men.” His one 
object was to retain a pious disposition 
while he devoted his whole life to social 
amelioration. The registry of citizens, the 
suppression of litigation, the elevation of 
public morals, the restraining of consan- 
guineous marriages, the care of minors, 
the retrenchment of public expenses, the 
limitation of gladiatorial shows, the care of 
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roads, the restoration of senatorial privileges, 
the appointment of none but worthy 
magistrates—even the regulation of street 
traffic—these and numberless other duties 
so completely absorbed his attention that, 
in spite of indifferent health, they often 
occupied him from early morning till long 


after midnight. But he had to protect the 
very existence of the Empire as well as to 
improve its institutions. The rising of the 
barbarians on the frontier line of the 
Danube necessitated his presence, and he had 
to leave his beneficent work at home for the 
duties of a war which he detested. From 168 
to 176 he was mainly occupied in Pannonia 
and the neighbouring provinces in fighting 
against the barbarian hordes of Quadi, 
Sarmate, and Marcomanni. It was his 
duty, and he performed it admirably, though 
he hated it. He proved himself an able 
general, but he felt no pride in his military 
triumphs. All he had to say of them is, 
‘‘A spider is proud when he has caught 
a fly, and another when he has caught a 
poor hare, and another when he has taken 
a little fish in a net, and another when he 
has taken wild boars or bears, and another 
when he has taken Sarmatians. But are 
not these robbers, when thow examinest their 
inciples ?”” 

It is probable that he would have trodden 
out the last embers of war and given security 
to the distracted Empire, but for the mad and 
ungrateful revolt of Avidius Cassius. The 
rebel, after three months, was put to death 
by his own officers; but when his head was 
brought to Marcus, he only gazed at it with 
tears of horror, and gave no thanks to those 
who had brought it; his sole regret was that 
his enemy had not lived to allow him the 
luxury of genuine forgiveness, which he at 
once extended to his family and to all his 
adherents. 

Shortly afterwards fresh wars called him 
to the north; but he was now worn out with 
the toils, travels, and trials of his long and 
weary life. He sank under mental anxieties 
and bodily fatigues, and after a brief illness 
died in Pannonia, either at Vienna or Sir- 
mium, on March 17, 180, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age and the twentieth of his 
reign. 

He had long contemplated death. He 
did not fear it. He neither knew nor 
pretended to know the awful issues which 
it conceals. ‘‘ Reflect often,” he said, “ on 
thy last hour.”” The thoughts of men were 
indeed greatly occupied with death in that 
age of perishing ideals. They had not 











learnt, like the barbarians of Gaul, that 
death is but an incident in a long life; most 
of them had ceased to believe that it was 
even that sort of ‘‘ shadowy epilogue” to 
lifé which Homer and Virgil had fancied. 
All that Marcus saw was that, if immortality 
was right, it would also have been possible. 
He could not go so far as the cheerful and 
genial Plutarch, the grandfather of one of 
his tutors, Sextus of Cheronea, who argued 
that it was right, and therefore must be 
possible. ‘‘ If God makes so much of creatures 
in whom there is nothing permanent,” said 
Plutarch, “ He is like the women who sow 
seeds in an oyster-shell.”’ Marcus, who knew 
nothing of Him Who had brought life and 
immortality to light, could not share in this 
genial optimism. His point of view was rather 
that of the poet Kleon in the fine poem of 
Mr. Browning :— 
It is so horrible, 

I dare at times imagine to my need 

Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 

Unlimited in capability 

For j joy, as this is in desire for joy. 

Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death, 

We burst there as the worm into the fly, 

Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. But no! 


Zeus has not yet revealed it, and alas! 
He must have done so, were it possible ! 


What mattered an individual life? ‘ There 
are many grains of frankincense,” he said, 
‘‘on the same altar ; one falls before, another 
after ; but it makes no difference.” ‘* We see 
him,” says Mr. Arnold, “ self-governed, 
tender, thankful, blameless; yet with all 
this, agitated, stretching out his arms for 
something beyond and not finding it— 


Tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” 


But herein he exhibits one of the charac- 
teristics which most strikingly mark the 
little golden passional of his meditations— 
I mean his immense and glorious faith. 
This faith is the counterpoise to the almost 
unspeakably pathetic sadness by which that 
unique diary is no less coloured through 
and through. Itis a faith lofty, yet without 
arrogance; self-sufficing, yet with nothing 
of the Stoic self-sufficiency. It is one long 
comment on that word of Scripture, ‘“ the 
good man shall be satisfied from himself.” 

Let us illustrate both peculiarities. Two 
books beyond all others represent Pagan 
sanctity and heroism at its best—the Dis- 
sertations of Epictetus and the Meditations 
of M. Aurelius. Epictetus was a slave, and 
poor, and lame, yet dear to the immortals. 
Aurelius was an Emperor, elevated beyond 
the aspirations of ambition, rich beyond the 
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dreams of avarice, successful in war, benefi- 
cent in virtuous peace, yet one of the very 
saddest of human souls. The lame slave 
was virtuous and happy; the magnificent 
sovereign was virtuous, and at peace with 
his own conscience, but in all other respects 
deeply unhappy. No doubt the sadness 
was due in part to his awful elevation and 
consequent loneliness. ‘He had touched 
the summit and found it joyless.”” He was 
in a position to leave no human wish un- 
gratified; yet no human being who ever 
lived—not even Blaise Pascal—was so 
mournfully convinced of the futility of life. 
On his heart, as on the heart of Solomon, 
was written the whole book of Ecclesiastes, 
with its thrice-doubled vanity of vanities. 

His one desire was to be good, yet he saw 
none but the bad and the mean, the un- 
grateful, the busybody, the deceiver—and he 
could make them no better. His one desire 
was to do good, yet he felt that many hated 
and were tired of him. He saw them black 
and womanish, bestial and stupid, scurillous 
and fraudulent—and he bore with them, 
though he knew that they were hoping for 
some personal advantage from his death ; 
and that even those on whose behalf he had 
striven, and carec, and prayed so much were 
hoping to be able soon to say, ‘ Let us breathe 
Freely at last, being relieved from this school- 
master.”’ He saw that life was full of mur- 
muring wretchedness and apish trifles; yet 
something, not himself, had set him there; and 
there he would remain, and would do nothing 
unworthy of a Roman, a ruler, or a man. 

The universal sense of misery drove mul- 
titudes to suicide! It was an age of suicide. 
Men of noble rank and luxurious surround- 
ings, like Rubellius Plautus and Corbulo, 
committed suicide without attempting for 
one moment to resist if any bad Emperor 
told them to put an end to their lives. In 
many instances senators and even philo- 
sophers slew themselves if they felt too 
impatient to bear the pain of a bereave- 
ment or a disease. There were philoso- 
phers who glorified the possibility of suicide 
as a special boon, and thought it a matter 
for profound gratitude that though there was 
but one mode of entrance into life, there were 
scores of ways by which anyone could volun- 
tarily quit it if he so desired. In this they 
felt a sort of grim consolation. But Marcus 
could not avail himself of it. He regarded 
suicide as the act of a coward and a deserter 
who had no faith in the Divine. 


When all the blandishments from life are gone, 
The coward slinks to death, the brave live on. 





We, as Christians, can find refuge from such 
weariness and disillusionment in the belief in 
the world beyond, but for that belief Marcus 
could find no surety. It was a splendid 
guess; at the best a dim and wavering hope. 
The ancient Psalmists could find perfect 
refuge from life’s miseries in communion with 
God; but God was to Marcus but a vague 
abstraction, a possible hypothesis, a stream 
of tendency which had ‘no ear to hear, 
no heart for pity, no arm to save.” 

How stupendous, then, must have been 
the faith, how supreme the attainment of the 
soul naturally Christian, which knowing no 
Father in Heaven, no true friend on earth, 
could yet live nobly and holily in such a 
vacuum! There were two convictions which 
supported him in dreary but beautiful 
resignation :— 

I. One was the order of nature, the soli- 
darity of the universe; the other was the 
sense of communion with something, if not 
some Person, which was Divine. ‘‘ The in- 
telligence of the Universe,” he says, ‘‘is social.” 
All things come directly or indirectly from 
that ruling power. All things—even if they 
seem ugly, like bending corn-ears, and 
the lion’s eyebrows, and the foam of the 
wild boar’s mouth—are yet beautiful in their 
relation to the whole. ‘Everything is fruit 
to me which the seasons bring, O Nature. 
From thee are all things, in thee are all things, 
to thee all things return. The poet says, ‘ Dear 
City of Cecrops’; and wilt not thou say 
‘ Dear City of God’ ?” 

Ii. The other conviction which sustained 
him was that he could still speak of God 
though he knew Him not. He could 
therefore live with a purpose and with 
dauntless sincerity, pleased and content 
with all that happened and with the thread 
spun for him; provided only that he could 
keep tranquil the divinity planted in his 
breast, not defiling it by sin nor disturbing 
it with passion, but following it obediently as 
a God, neither saying anything contrary to 
truth, nor doing anything contrary to justice. 
That Divinity within him was Conscience ; 
it made his life sacred with the majesty of 
law ; it gave him a sense of companionship, 
which, though invisible, was none the less 
divine. He believed that in some undefinable 
way God is in man, and therefore that 
man can live a divine life. This led him 
to believe that there was a Deity, though of 
what nature he knew not; and if there was 
a God, he felt that He could not but order 
all things wisely and well. Hence, whatever 
death might be, it could have no terror; for 
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“ij there be gods it is not a thing to be afraid 
of, since the gods will do us no harm ; but if they 
indeed do not east, or have no concern in human 
affairs, of what use is it to me to live in a 
Universe devoid of gods or devoid of providence ? 
But in truth they do exist. and have put 
into man’s power all the means not to fall into 
real evils.” Death and life, pain and pleasure, 
honour and dishonour—so he argued— 
happen alike both to the good and to the 
bad ; they must, therefore, be in themselves 
things indifferent. How could death make 
any man’s life worse, if it did not make 
the man himself worse ? 

Such were the thoughts which Marcus 
penned, as isolated from all others—no less 
by his moral grandeur than by his sovereign 
supremacy—he sought the society of his own 
noble soul, and sat at midnight by his 
solitary lamp on the borders of some Panno- 
vian forest or Hungarian marsh, while the 
watchfires of the enemy gleamed in the 
distance, and in the camp outside no sound 
was heard but the tramp of the sentinel 
before the imperial tent. Surrounded by 
trials, immersed in the hardship and peril 
of campaigns, and breathing the dangerous 
atmosphere of a heathen court, he fortified 
his soul by precepts such as these :— 

Be cheerful, and seek not external help, nor 
the tranquillity which others give. A man must 
stand erect, not be kept erect by others. 

Be like the promontory against which the 
waves perpetually break ; but it stands firm and 
tames the fury of the water around it. 

Short is the little that remains to thee of life. 
Live as on a mountain. For it makes no differ- 
ence whether a man lives there or here. Let 
men see, let them know a real man who lives 
as he was meant to live. If they cannot endure 
him let them kill him. For that is better than 
to live as men do. 

Everything that is beautiful is beautiful in 
itself, apart from praises. Is such a thing as 
an emerald made worse than it was if it is not 
praised? or gold, ivory, purple, a lyre, or 
little things—a flower, a shrub ? 

If it is not right, do not do it; if it is not 
true, do not say it. 

If thou findest in life anything better than 
justice, truth, temperance, fortitude—anything 
better than thy own mind’s self-satisfaction in 
the things which it enables thee to do according 
to right reason—enjoy that which thou hast 
found to be the best. But if nothing appears to 
thee better than the Deity which is planted in 
thee, give the preference to that which is thy 


own, 








And here we must perforce leave him, for 
it is absurd to suppose that any sketch, even 
distantly approaching to completeness, could 
possibly be given of him and his golden 
thoughts in the narrow limits of one short 


paper. Elsewhere, in my “ Seekers after 
God,” I have spoken of him more fully, and 
the object of my paper will have been amply 
fulfilled if I send the readers of Taz Sunpay 
Magazine to his own little book. It has 
been well translated by Mr. George Long, 
and as its beauty does not depend on style, 
it loses but little in a translation. In itsown 
way and place it may be set side by side with 
the ‘‘ Imitatio Christi’’; but the writing of 
it by such a man at such an epoch demanded 
far more genius than that of Jean Gerson or 
Thomas & Kempis. So far as it goes, the 
morality of the great Emperor, like that of 
the great slave who preceded him, is entirely 
noble and entirely beautiful. Their books 
teach, as few purely human books can 
teach, the secret of Freedom, the blessedness 
of Self-Government; but to us God has 
granted such light and knowledge in His 
Son, that we may obtain from our fuller 
truth a yet more unfettered freedom, with- 
out the preternatural sadness of Marcus 
Aurelius, without the unnatural straining 
after Stoic apathy of the slave 
Who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, whep Vespasian’s brutal son 
Cleared Rome of what most shamed him. 


If these two Pagans could attain to so 
serene a height; if they—on whom had not 
shined the dayspring from on high—could 
yet restrain their passions and purify their 
hearts, and live lives of unflinching duty and 
saintly self-denial—what might not Christians 
achieve who are true to their eternal privi- 
leges ?—Christians to whom their Lord has 
granted a Divine sanction in His word, a 
perfect example in His life, an all-powerful 
motive in His love, an all-sufficient comfort 
in that sure and certain hope of immortality 
vouchsafed to us by His resurrection? If, 
amid all the darkness through which Rome’s 
degraded civilisation began to gleam with 
the phosphorescence of decay, an Epictetus 
and a Marcus Aurelius could live blameless 
lives in a slave’s cell and on an Emperor’s 
throne, what manner of men ought we to be, 
to whom God and Judgment, Redemption 
and Eternity, Life and Death in Christ have 
been revealed with a fulness and a certainty 
for which kings and philosophers sought, 
and sought earnestly, but sought in vain ? 














WINTER AND SPRING. 


NDER the hedge-row elms I stood, 
High on the Sussex downs, 
On one of those evenings when surly winter 
Smooths his rugged frowns, 
And soothes us with semblance of gentle spring, 
And promises soft and fair ; 
And twilight, silent and solemn and grey, 
Is sweet with balmy air. 


Below lay a valley, level and broad, 
Where the river wound its way, 
And many a gleaming silver stream 
Seemed to mimic the river in play. 
And beyond them the further downs rose steep, 
Like cliffs from the shores of the sea, 
All grooved with the deep and wooded denes 
Where the farms and villages be. 


I stood there in silence, and filled my soul 
With the peace of a scene so fair, 

Unconscious that any sound at all 
Was stirring the fragrant air ; 

Till my ear caught the harmony of the notes 
That to sadness and joy belong, 

The sigh of the wind in the high tree tops 
And the thrush’s rapturous song. 


And I felt, anew, that the early spring, 
More than all the year beside, 
Is the time that stirs to its depths the heart 
Where sorrow and joy abide ; 
For the meeting of winter and spring is the meeting 
Of darkness with morning bright, 
Of pain and sorrow and loss and fear 
With hope and joy and light. 


And the sigh of the wind seems the sad farewell 
Of a friend who has shared our sorrow, 
And the thrush’s song, a child’s good-night 
On the eve of a festal morrow. 
But there is no discord where grief and joy 
Are welcomed as from the Lord, 
And the winter wind and the thrush’s song 
Alike fulfil His word. 


JOHN HUTTON. 





** Many a gleaming silver stream.” 


XVIII—7. 











A Country Village. 


CAN WE KILL THE SLAVE TRADE ? 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


I’ @ former paper upon this subject some 
attempt was made to describe the horrors 
of the slave trade as carried on in East 
Central Africa, to show that the condition 
of that unfortunate country in regard to the 
traffic in human flesh and blood is far worse 
than ever it has been before, and that the 
state of things is so desperate as to demand 
the prompt intervention of European nations. 
Looking over that paper, and feeeling how 
_inadequately it accomplishes its aim, I am 
reminded of a sentence which occurs in a 
remarkably able pamphlet upon the Mozam- 
bique and Nyassa Slave Trade, written some 
three years ago by Mr. Consul O'Neill. “I 
have spoken,” he says, ‘of the horrors of 
the traffic, but nowhere have attempted to 
depict them. I have not dared to do so, for 
I know my incapability to place them in 
their true colours before the reader.” Yet 
Mr. O'Neill writes with a graphic pen and 
with a personal knowledge of the subject 
possessed by few. If such a writer does not 
dare to attempt so difficult a task one like 
myself may well shrink from it and expect 
to fail. 
There is, however, one comfort suggested 
by the quotation. Any who are disposed to 





charge us with exaggeration, must feel on read- 
ing Mr. O’Neill’s words that this is scarcely 
possible. The suspicion of over-statement is 
so natural to some, when they peruse accounts 
of human suffering, that it is a clear gain to 
have one whose accuracy, calmness, self- 
restraint, and judicial fair-mindedness have 
been so conspicuously proved, as in the case 
of our Consul at Mozambique, declaring 
that the full horrors of this story are beyond 
his telling. They are beyond anybody’s 
telling, and the pity is that we cannot 
summon far higher powers to the recital so 
as to make it burn like a fire in the heart of 
every listener and to rouse all Christendom 
to determined action. 

Every minute of the day and night this 
awful traffic is going on. Not an hour 
passes but fifty fresh victims are gathered 
into the slave traders’ gang. Into this 
terrible march of death entire populations 
are swept; village after village and province 
after province is being changed from a scene 
of peace and industry and content to one 
of ruins and death. Millions of our fellow 
creatures have, within the last quarter of a 
century, been sacrificed to the bloodthirsty 
covetousness of these Arab traffickers, and 
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the numbers increase daily. Never in any 
part of the world or in any page of its 
history has there been such butchery and 
murder and such contempt for human life. 
In some places the dead are so many that 
the very hyenas have become sated with 
human flesh and refuse to feast upon the 
bodies that are flung to them. 

And what pen can give the faintest idea 
of the sufferings which precede the merciful 
release of death, or which they endure who 
are not fortunate enough to die? The 
lightest of these is that of being torn from 
home and family. Yet this is no more a 
light thing to the African than it would be to 
us. These savages, as we call them, have 
human hearts, which the All-Father has 
touched with the fire of His own love. 
“Home, sweet home!”’ is not a sentiment 
monopolised by civilisation. There is such 
a thing as affection even between the negro 
husband and wife, between parents and their 
children. Is there no agony in the heart of 
a black when he sees his home in flames 
and when he is hurried off for ever from wife 
and child ? 

Yet, as we know, this is but the beginning 
of sorrows. The subsequent treatment of the 
captives throws into the shade even so foul 
a wrong as that which they suffer when the 
raider makes his first onslaught upon their 
peaceful village. To be driven for weeks 
and months, yoked and fettered and heavily 
burdened to boot, over difficult roads under 
a tropical heat, the wounds, inflicted by the 
chafing collar or by cruel blows festering 
in the sun; to endure, day after day, 
the intolerable pangs of hunger and the 
yet more intolerable pangs of thirst, neither 
of them ever half appeased; to find no 
rest except stretched on the bare ground 
without shelter or covering, the neck still 
held in the ponderous vice or torturing 
collar; to stand trembling and helpless 
while the lash of their brutal captors cuts 
their naked flesh; while their failing com- 
panions are slaughtered or their women 
subjected to treatment worse than murder ; 
to see their female children in the hands of 
scoundrels from whom, as Gordon tells us, 
not even the youngest escapes unscathed ; 
to see the infant wrenched from its mother’s 
arms and thrown into the jungle or clubbed 
at her feet; to pass the skeletons or half- 
devoured bodies which horribly remind them 
of their own probable fate; to endure all 
this, and a hundredfold more, sometimes 
for six weary months—the wonder is that 
madness does not anticipate death, and that 








the few survivors who reach the coast are 
not hopeless maniacs. 

Does all this seem beyond belief? Car- 
dinal Lavigerie tells us that he can bring 
forward ‘legions of eye witnesses” who can 
vouch for every ghastly particular; witnesses 
who are ready to answer for their testimony 
with their lives. And, as he reminds us— 
quoting Pascal —‘‘one must believe in 
witnesses who allow themselves to be 
massacred.” But if the very enthusiasm 
that inspires the Cardinal and his ‘ white 
fathers” discredit them, in the opinion of 
any, as witnesses in a sober inquiry, we are 
not dependent upon their testimony. The 
books of explorers like Livingstone and 
Speke, and Cameron and Stanley, of trans- 
parently truthful men like Gordon and Emin, 
and Nachtigal and Kirk are full of details 
by the side of which the particulars I have 
given would seem tame and colourless. 
When all narrators have done their best the 
ear of Europe will never hear the worst that 
might be told. 

Perhaps, however, one ought to apologise 
for writing as though the readers of this 
paper were unlikely to be convinced already. 
The heart, it may be said, must be steel or 
stone that does not feel for these poor 
creatures, and the mind must be dull indeed 
that does not perceive the importance of 
this question on its economic as well as its 
philanthropic side. Spare us the recital of 
horrors, and tell us what we can do to 
mitigate or put an end to them. 

Without doubting for a moment the 
sincerity of this kind of speech it cannot be 
denied that there is a very general apathy 
in regard to the condition of the African 
negroes, and therefore one service which the 
sympathetic reader can certainly render is 
that of endeavouring to awaken the sym- 
pathies of others by publishing im every 
possible way such facts as have come to his 
own knowledge. However helpless we may 
any of us feel as individuals before an evil 
of such appalling magnitude, and however 
ready to think that the remedy, if there be 
one, is in the hands of governments and 
public bodies, it is unquestionable that in 
the last result everything depends upon the 
general diffusion of information and the 
creation of a strong public feeling. 

Various remedies are proposed and each 
has its staunch advocates; but those whose 
knowledge gives them the best right to speak 
with authority place little reliance upon any 
to the exclusion of the rest. We may begin 
with the proposal of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
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which is practically the same as that of 
Commander Cameron—namely, the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade by force. The great 
French ecclesiastic is preaching a crusade. 
He has set himself to rouse Europe to send 
out an army of volunteers for the purpose of 
blocking the slave routes and of rolling back 
the tide of Arab invasion. He thinks 
that 500 resolute Europeans would cut the 
roots of the traffic and secure peace and 
prosperity for the tribes of Africa. There 
are nine slave roads to the east through the 
heart of Zanzibar and only one north of that 
territory. Iftherefore England and Germany 
were to block the coast the slave drivers 
would have to make a long détour and go 
south through Mozambique. These two 
powers might also prevent Arabs and half- 
castes in Zanzibar from carrying arms, and 
if they would not submit might punish them 
with immediate banishment. The Cardinal 
thinks they would soon yield if they knew 
that there was sufficient force behind to 
compel them. This prohibition of arms 
would undoubtedly be itself a great gain ; 
for already a prodigious number of fire-arms 
are in possession of the negroes of Uganda, 
a great slave centre at the head of the 
Victoria Nyanza; all these guns serve 
to arm the ruffians who accompany the 
slave traders, and the evils which the men 
perpetrate in the interior are indescribable. 
It is also proposed to place steamers upon the 
Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, and Victoria 
Nyanza for the interception of slave gangs, 
and between these lakes to establish European 
stations for observation and prevention. 
Similar suggestions are made with regard to 
the blocking of the Mozambique coast, south 
of Zanzibar. 

At first sight it would appear that if this 
preventive force were strong enough it would 
certainly, to use the Cardinal’s words, cut 
the roots of the traffic. The plan is simple 
and bold, and appeals to the manhood and 
chivalry of Europe; no doubt much might 
be accomplished on these lines, but as a cure 
for the evil the plan does not commend 
itself to those who are best acquainted with 
the facts. To begin with, the blockading of 
slave ports, although it has resulted in the 
capture of many dhows and the liberation of 
many slaves and has doubtless had, to some 
extent, a deterrent effect, has never been 
really successful. It was tried upon the 
Western coast, where it was carried out with 
remarkable completeness, and yet it is ac- 
knowledged that for one slave who was 
captured twenty were successfully run 





through the blockade and carried off. The 
traffic was put a stop to by a general consensus 
of the Powers engaged in it, and by closing 
the markets of the United States, Cuba, and 
the Brazils. 

But there is a more serious objection, 
pointed out by Mr. Consul O’Neill in relation 
to the Mozambique coast, and equally 
applicable to that of Zanzibar. Many of the 
most powerful interior chiefs are engaged in 
the slave trade, and derive much of their 
power and influence from the slave traders. 
If the traffic were to be suddenly stopped by 
Europeans the feelings of these chiefs towards 
the white man would be so embittered that 
they would oppose to the utmost all legitimate 
commerce, and the lives of missionaries and 
traders within their territories would not be 
worth a day’s purchase. In this way the 
lamps of civilisation would be quenched, the 
only centres of humanising influence des- 
troyed, and the condition of Africa would 
become more hopeless than ever. Cardinal 
Lavigerie himself tells us that for a long 
time he hesitated even to expose the evils of 
the slave trade: ‘“‘I asked myself whether 
my revelations, by exciting the animosity of 
those whose violence I was about to denounce, 
would not consign my sons to prompt and 
certain death, and therefore deprive the 
negroes of the support they might expect 
from them.” The fear was extremely 
rational, much more so would it be in relation 
to the consequences that might be anticipated 
from successful attempts to oppose the trade. 
When the chiefs saw that the hope of their 
gains was gone, they would make short work 
of those who represented the nations con- 
cerned in causing their loss. A state of 
things would thus be brought about most 
disastrous to the spread of legitimate com- 
merce, for traders would certainly not venture 
into the interior. ‘‘ Unless,”’ says Mr. Consul 
Johnston, referring to Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
proposal, ‘‘ his modern Knights Templar are 
prepared to settle down and administer the 
lands in Central Africa from which they have 
driven the Mohammedan slave-raiders, the 
new crusade will simply be productive of 
useless butchery and devastation, and of the 
same international rivalry and bickering that 
occurred under the old Crusades.” 

We are told by some that the only remedy 
is to be found in the multiplication of Mission 
Stations, and the gradual extension of the 
influences of the Gospel. But without any 
desire to detract from the beneficial results 
of missionary enterprise or to withhold from 
missionary labourers the honour to which 
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they are entitled for their heroic devotion— | that this agency is in itself powerless to cope 
and scarcely any traveller or government | with the urgency of the present situation. 
official of note has failed to render tribute to | Missionaries have done much; to them really 
the value of their work—it must be confessed | belongs the credit of opening the door into 
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these vast and important regions for com- | slaves who would else have been little better 
merce and civilisation to enter; to them | for their deliverance from captivity; but for 
we are indebted to a large extent for our in- | the most part they have been of necessity 
formation as to the horrors of slavery, and | helpless spectators of the evils and sufferings 
they have rendered succour to liberated | which are now appealing to our hearts. Of 
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them all it may be said with as much truth 
as of the noble band of Roman Catholic 
missionaries represented by Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, that “they suffer from all the ills 
consequent upon a murderous climate and 
all sorts of fatigues and privations, but their 
hardest martyrdom is to witness helplessly 
the sufferings of the peoples they went to 
evangelise and who are perishing before their 
eyes.”" They are bound to let the slave gang 
pass without interference and to be witnesses 
of murder and outrage without lifting a hand 
to help; sometimes even to refrain from 
reporting what they have seen, not through 
fear of personal suffering—of this they have 
none—but because any action on their part 
would mean their speedy extermination and 
the consequent end of all hope for the people. 
“The work of our Christian missionaries 
may at once be acknowledged,” says Consul 
O'Neill, ‘‘ as the best and purest means em- 
ployed for the subjugation of the slave trade.” 
And he shows that, especially if every 
mission established in Africa were of an 
industrial nature, great results might be 
expected; but he shows also that single- 
handed missions are not equal to the re- 
quirements of the case. 

A measure which, in the opinion of this 
well-informed and fair-minded witness in 
some points surpasses all, and from which 
wider and more immediate results may be 
looked for, is the encouragement of legitimate 
trade in the interior and the development of 
the resources of the country by a well-directed 
scheme of emigration to the uplands and 
healthy lake districts. With this sub- 
stantially agrees the Times, which in com- 
menting on Lieut. Wissmann’s calculation 
that the suppression of the slave traffic could 
be accomplished in two years and at a cost of 
two millions says: ‘‘This is the estimate of 
an enthusiast. The only certain hope of ac- 
complishing the result lies in the gradual 
settlement of the country from the coast 
inwards, and in the determination of those 
who occupy it that wherever European rule 
extends there the slave trade shall cease to 
exist. That is a work not to be accomplished 
by money alone nor in a short period of time.”’ 
Mr. Frederick Holmwood, H.M. Assistant 
Political Agent at Zanzibar, takes the same 
view and regards the opening up of Africa to 
commerce and civilisation as the only 
means by which the last vestige of the slave 
trade may be rooted out. Livingstone, 
though not recommending this alone, thought 
it should be specially attended to, because 
this, ‘more speedily than anything else, 








demolishes the sense of isolation which 
heathenism engenders and makes the tribes 
feel themselves mutually dependent on and 
mutually beneficial to each other.” 

For this plan an admirable case may easily 
be made out. Already much has been done 
by the African Lakes Company and the 
Congo Free State, and now the British East 
African Company has obtained its charter 
and will doubtless soon become the vehicle 
of immense blessings to the region included 
within its sphere of operations. If trading 
companies like these could be established on 
the Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, the 
population, as Mr. O'Neill suggests, would 
greatly increase on its shores, and legitimate 
commerce, radiating in every direction, would 
deal peaceable, but none the less heavy, blows 
at the slave trade, compared with which all 
other measures for its suppression are feeble. 

All this is but a question of time; but it 
is a question of time, and there lies its 
weakness, regarded from our present point of 
view. Professor Drummond points out the 
difficulty of creating new wants in the 
African. ‘‘ When labour is required and you 
have already paid your man a yard of calico 
and a string of beads, you have nothing in 
your possession to bribe him to another 
hand’s turn. Nothing almost that you have 
would be of the slightest use to him”; and 
Mr. O’Neill himself acknowledges that it 
will be very long before the wants of the 
black population so expand as to create a 
healthy and constant demand for imports 
of European manufactures. 

Yes, and even if this were not so, under 
the present reign of terror it is impossible 
for the natives to engage in any settled 
trade. Beyond seeking the supply of their 
very few and simple wants their constant 
occupation is that of hiding from neighbour- 
ing tribes or from the Arabs. Peace and 
security are the first conditions of trade, and 
these can never be enjoyed until the power 
of the man-stealer is broken. 

Another idea of Livingstone’s was that of 
“Sarawaking” Africa. It is now many 
years since he expressed the opinion that 
what was wanted in Nyassa was a man like 
Rajah Brooke, and if such a man, he said, 
would settle there, and placing himself at 
the head of a tribe, provide a kind of city of 
refuge for the waifs and strays, he would 
gather an immense population around him, 
and it would be a beginning of better things. 
Referring to this the other day, the Rev. 
Horace Waller, Livingstone’s friend and the 
editor of his diaries, affirmed that every year 
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tended to convince him that this was the , and both by him and by such men as Emin 
great necessity of the situation. | Pasha and Joubert a great deal has been 

Gordon, we know, thought that much might | accomplished in the way of training the 
be achieved upon some such plan as this, natives to resistance of the slave trader. 
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Thousands of slaves were liberated by Gordon | verdict upon it all? ‘I return,” he says, 
alone; many of the most atrocious slave ‘‘ with asad conviction that no good could be 
hunters were slain, their armies dispersed, | done in those parts, and that it would have 
and to all appearance the traffic had received been better had no expedition ever been 
a death-blow. Yet what was his own sent.” These words were more particularly 
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Bringing in the Captives, 


applied to the southernmost regions of 
Egypt on the borders of the Albert Nyanza ; 
but as Mr. C. H. Allen, the Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society pointed out some time 
ago in an article in the Times, they were 
more applicable to the provinces of Darfour, 
Kordofan, and Bahr Gazelle, which at that 
time had been cleared by Gessi Pasha, 
Gordon’s able lieutenant. A few days before 
his death Gessi wrote: ‘‘I have restored to 
their families over forty thousand slaves who 
had been torn from them. ...I have 
destroyed all the slave-trading establishments 
and have created agricultural colonies of the 
slaves.”” Yet he, too, found that appearances 
had been fallacious. The stream had only 
been diverted, and he discovered that in other 
directions the traffic was being carried on as 
vigorously as ever. 

It need scarcely be said that the Anti- 
Slaver; Society deprecate all these appeals 
to force of arms, and rely upon moral 
pressure. They point to the fact that we 
have seen slavery succumb to this kind of 
pressure in its last strongholds in Western 
worlds, and now no Christian country 
tolerates the institution in its dominions. 
They suggest that pressure must be brought 
to bear upon Turkey and the Mohammedan 
powers, and think it will be strange if 
Europe cannot insist upon the closing 
of Jeddah; and that England and Germany 








should be resolute in requiring the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to abolish slavery in the Island 
of Pemba. ‘ This act alone would close 
one of the most notorious of slave markets, 
and do more to stop the man-stealing that 
daily goes on in Central Africa than any of 
the expeditions of military volunteers which 
the British public is now asked to support.” 

Professor Drummond seems to look with 
hope to the imminent extinction of the 
elephant, regarding the trade in ivory as the 
one mainstay of the slave trade. But in this 
he is at variance with other high authorities 
who, whilst recognising the slave trade and 
the ivory trade as hand and glove, direct 
attention to considerations which leave little 
hope that the two would come to an end 
together. Already there is not the demand 
there was for slaves to carry ivory to the 
coast, but the captures are made none the 
less, only they are principally captures of 
women and children, whilst the men are 
ruthlessly shot. The cessation of the ivory 
trade would not abolish the iustitution of 
domestic slavery; it would not lessen the 
demand for slaves for the harems of Morocco 
and Turkey, or for the clove cultivation in 
the Island of Pemba, or for the sugar planta- 
tions in the Comoro Islands. Large 
numbers of slaves are purchased by the 
Sakalavas of Madagascar and even by the 
Hovas since the French occupation of the 
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islands, and there are many other markets 
that would keep the raiders busy though the 
last elephant should fall before the hunter's | 
rifle to-morrow. 

The dawn of hope is perceived by many in | 
the wholesale annexation of African territory | 
which is now being carried out by the | 
European powers, and in the extension of | 
their ‘‘ spheres of influence.’ But no one 
supposes that this eager partitioning of the | 
regions in question is prompted by any desire 
to abolish the slave trade, or to benefit the 
negro. Such a beneficent result will only | 
come when these powers see that it will | 
serve the immediate ends they have in view, | 
and whatever may ultimately be the case, 
in this direction hope seems at present to 
lie farthest off. 

No doubt, as I have said, it is in the com- | 
bination of the various remedies proposed 
that the solution of this extremely difficult | 
and complex question will in the end be 
found ; but meanwhile are we to wring our 
hands in helpless pity and leave the negro to 
his fate until his destruction is complete, 
and the Arab has left us only a desert for 
our inheritance? Can nothing be done to 
stop the flow of this sea of blood? Is a cold- 
hearted ‘‘ Non possumus” to be the only 
answer we give to the piteous wail of the 
African ‘‘ Miserere” ? How can we wonder 








that Lavigerie and Cameron, whose ears are 
filled night and day with the cries of these 
| perishing people, from whose eyes are never 
| banished the horrible sights they have seen, 
and from whose hearts the burden of these 
woes is never lifted—how can we wonder 
that they should seek to rouse the chivalry 
of Europe to interpose at once the shield of 


| its might between the diabolical man-hunter 


and his helpless victims; that they should 


| be impatient of the slow-footed succour 


which they are assured on so many hands 
is all that can be looked for. Their own 
lives are freely thrown into the venture, and 
| it will be an everlasting reproach if some 
combined attempt is not promptly made at 
least to mitigate this unspeakable evil. 
England should be of all lands the first in 
this new crusade. She was the first to 
declare war against slavery. She first raised 
this question by the reports of her explorers. 
She has given to the cause of emancipation, 
according to Cardinal Lavigerie, four or five 
times more than other nations. Amongst 
her proudest boasts is the fact that Living- 
stone was her son; upon her rests the 
responsibility of following up his splendid 
initiative, and of showing herself worthy of 
her past traditions. If she acts worthily in 


this crisis she will carry, as she has so often 
done before, other nations in her train. 
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CHAPTER III.—AN EMPTY ENVELOPE. 


HE next day was Sunday. The morning 
rose cool and sweet. There had been 
rain in the night, and the Tweed was flowing, 
as Miss Bell expressed it, “‘drumly.”” The 
sunshine came, chastened, through soft fleecy 
clouds, and a pale mist veiled the farther hills, 
and left the eye to rest on the nearer thickets 
and paths, and the little white houses 
scattered down the glen. 
Sunday was always a very pleasant and 


peaceful day at Edenhaugh. Toall outward | 


seeming, the still strict ‘‘ Sabbath ’’ of the 
neighbourhood prevailed there too. It was 
Lesley’s habit to go through every room on 
Saturday night, clearmg away newspapers, 
spools, and thimbles, and everything that 
could suggest work-a-day cares and worries. 
All domestic exigencies were, as far as pos- 
sible, foreseen and provided against before- 
hand. Everything was done to secure the 
servants a season of repose and leisure. In 
a general way the whole household went to 
church ; but this was a rule not too strict to 


allow of exceptions. Nobody drew a shocked | 


face if Janey preferred to spend the even- 
ing with her deaf mother, or if old Elsie 
announced ‘“ that she’d rather sit still wi’ her 
ain thochts, than wear out anither dreigh 
discourse.” ‘There was always a fresh big 
pot of flowers on the dresser every Sunday, 
and doubtless the kitchen floor was kept 
none the less clean because a smart rag 
carpet, rolled aside through the week, was 
regularly spread down in honour of “ the 
best day.” 

Somehow these little arrangements always 
stank in the nostrils of Miss Helen Gibson, 


who was one of those remarkable people | 
who suspect that any law which is kept in | 
the spirit must therefore be broken in the | 


letter. The books which were the Eden- 
haugh Sunday reading were not of her 
standard, and there seemed too much con- 
cession to the cravings of human nature and 
affection. Yet it was hard to say on what 
her censure could take hold. So it seized on 


the rag carpet, which caught her eye as she | 


passed the open door of the kitchen on her 
way from her chamber to the dining-room. 
‘¢ Such nonsense! ’’ she said to Mr. Baird. 
‘‘Why, a carpet like that was good enough 
for the benn-end of Polmoot in my grand- 





| mother’s days, and far too great a luxury to 
be got by many a decent small farmer of 
that time.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ assented Mr. Baird; ‘but 
there’s a bit of real Turkey on our parlour 
now, and in this world we must all go u 
together, or those that go first will likely 
get a fall.” 

‘¢Eh, then was then, and now’s now,” 
put in Miss Bell; ‘‘ but for my ain part, 
I’m aye sorry for the puir creatures who 
are takin’ up wi’ fashes they needna. 
Helen likes this an’ that hersel’, and that’s 
why she doesna like it gettin’ ow’re 
common. But I'll be real glad when the 
puir folk are sae grand an’ rich that it will 
be the fashion for gentlefolks to sit wi’ bare 
boards an’ eat wi’a horn spune! When we 
haena the warld’s wealth, we hae the 
warld’s ease. But what was the matter 
last night, Mr. Baird? There’s aye some- 
thing happens when Helen willna let me 
have a night-licht ! ” 

“It was only poor Jock,” answered Mr. 
Baird, as if he would fain have let the 
matter go by. ‘‘He got a fright while he 
was burying our doggie by the moonlight, 
and he came here and roused us up because 
he could not bear to sleep in his own lone 
hut.” 

“‘Didna I know I heard somebody say 
‘ghaists’?’’ cried Miss Bell in triumph. 
‘Helen wadna believe me—she never will 
—though whiles I’m richt.” 

‘“‘ If you had heard somebody say ‘spirits’ 
in connection with that man Jock, I should 
not have doubted you were right, Bell,” 
returned Miss Helen severely. 

“Well, according to my belief,’’ said Mr. 
Baird; ‘‘ Jock was never more sober than 
he was last night. The worst drunkards 
are sober sometimes, Miss Helen.” 
| “But the drink they're accustomed to 
| take may have its worst effect on them at 
such seasons,” asserted the lady. 

“Tl not deny that,” said Mr. Baird. 
‘*When Jock showed soreness at not being 
readily believed, I had to remind him of 
that, gently of course, and I think the hint 
cut deep.” 

“But what did he see?” pleaded Miss 
Bell. ‘‘Waes! I’m all in a shiver in the 
broad sunlight! What will I do i’ the 
gloaming ?” 
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‘What he thought he saw was nothing 
dreadful in itself,” said Mr. Baird. “He 
only declares that the figure of Mr. Rab 
Bethune came softly up behind him while 
he was digging poor Peggy’s grave, waited 
until he had finished, and then passed 
silently by into the shadow of that shoulder 
of the Edenlaw which rises just beyond the 
trysting stone.” 

“And does Jock Halliday mean to say 
he coolly went on digging the grave and 
finished it in the presence of what he believed 
to be a ghost?” asked Miss Helen sar- 
castically, glancing toward Lesley. 

‘* No,” answered Mr. Baird; ‘‘he declares 
that at first he thought it was Mr. Rab 
Bethune, and that either I or Miss Lesley 
must have asked him to keep watch that 
Jock did his task soberly.” 

“A likely thing for either of you to 
presume to do!” was Miss Helen’s comment. 

‘‘ §till, that was Jock’s idea,” said Mr. 
Baird, ‘‘ and it was bitter tohim. ‘I thocht 
to myself that the master an’ the young 
mistress might have trusted me more than 
that,’ is Jock’s account. He declares 
that it was only when the figure passed by 
without a word and disappeared among 
the shadows that an ‘eerie’ feeling came 
over him, and that then first he remembered 
that young Mr. Bethune had gone south by 
the evening train. And I suppose there 
can be no doubt that he did really go?”’ 

‘A good deal may happen between saying 

gude-bye an’ ganging oot o’ the door,” 
remarked Miss Bell, quoting a rude country 
saying. 
“Your old Elsie told us last night that 
she saw him at the station get into the rail- 
way carriage and go clear off,” said Miss 
Helen, ‘‘so I don’t suppose there is much 
doubt about that.” 

‘* He was to join the through night mail 
at Peebles,” remarked Mr. Baird musingly. 
‘* He would have to wait there a long while. 
we surely nothing could have brought him 

ack.” 

‘Tt struck me that it was a godless thing 
he should choose to travel through the early 
hours of the Sabbath and reach London 
just as decent folk are thinking of church,” 
said Miss Helen. 

‘« Tt was not his choice exactly,’’ answered 
Mr. Baird; ‘he told me he should have 
started at least one day earlier, but that 
something special detained him at Bethune 
Towers, and it was positively necessary 
that he should be in London by Monday 
morning.” 








‘‘ It is to be hoped he is there in safety,” 
said Miss Helen, with grim significance. 

‘¢Eh, Helen!” cried her sister, ‘‘and 
are ye givin’ in at last to the auld belief that 
there’s nae ghaistsae unlucky as ‘a double’?” 

‘« I’m giving in to nothing, Bell,” retorted 
Miss Helen; “I’m only saying that if 
there’s been any accident on the line we'll 
hear of it soon enough; word of it would 
come back straight to Peebles, and would 
be in this village by this time.” 

‘“* There may be other misfortunes besides 
bodily accidents,’’ mused Mr. Baird, wan- 
dering off into the abstract. ‘I always 
think that if there can be such things as 
ghostly warnings at all, they are more 
likely to appertain to ghostly dangers, such 
as approaching evil company, impending 
temptations, or imminent sin.” 

‘““Waes me, waes me, Mr. Baird,” 
wailed Miss Bell ; “ dinna gie in to thinkin’ 
there can be sic things at a’! Though I like 
fine to hear o’ them whiles, at a distance or 
hunders of years ago, I’m sair frighted at 
the mere thocht o’ them near at han’.’’ 

“Tl tell you what, Bell,” exclaimed 
Miss Helen; ‘Jock has seen the man in 
the twilight that you saw in the kirkyard 
yesterday. You would have it he was Rab 
Bethune. He was but a shabby wastrel— 
yet what you mistook in sober sunshine 
Jock could easily mistake in the twilight, 
and he a drinker.”’ 

‘¢ What is this ?’’ asked Mr. Baird, and 
his visitors narrated the little incident. 

‘‘ If there is such a stranger in the village,” 
decided their host, ‘‘ poor Jock can easily 
get a look at him and this ghost will be laid 
for ever.” 

There was not much time to spare before 
the household started off to morning service. 
As Lesley, sick and sore at heart with sup- 
pressed feelings, and a secret sense of pre- 
sentiment for which she could not account, 
lifted up her eyes upon the broad sweeps of 
wooded valleys and sunny hills, she remem- 
bered, with a pang, how often Rab Bethune | 
had declared he preferred the ministrations 
of ‘*Dr. Green-fields”’ to the ‘‘ worship” in 
the parish church. It did not grieve her 
less, because she could not help feeling that 
that worship was seldom all it should be or 
might be, that the presentment of the 
Divine Character to be found there but ill- 
matched the presentment of the Divine 
Nature stamped on the face of Creation. 
Something must surely have gone terribly 
wrong somewhere before this could be so, 
and oh, the pity of it!—the pity that the 
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wrong in the right, or the right in the wrong 
was just what was sure to mislead such as 
Rab Bethune ! 

So they passed from the sunshine and 
breeze, and all the sweet scents and sounds 
of nature, into the close, dingy building 
where the precentor had just risen with un- 
melodious voice. As they all bustled up 
the narrow aisle to the Edenhaugh pew, 
Miss Helen’s frills and laces flaunting and 
fussing in the grand granite faces of weather- 
beaten shepherds and their patient ‘ auld 
wives,” Lesley could not help wondering 
whether there had not been many compen- 
sations in those storms of persecution which 
once swept the chaff out of the church, and 
bound the secret worshippers in caves and 
thickets by the strong fellowship of common 
danger and common faith. But then it 
took the radiance and the purpose from per- 
secution, if, when triumph at last dawned 
on the persecuted, all ended in a dulness 
like this ! 

Miss Bell seated herself comfortably and 
looked round. The Misses Gibson both had 
@ habit of throwing a kind of proprietary 
glance on all around them—such as preceptors 
give to their school or masters to their work- 
shop. The difference between the sisters was 
that Miss Bell’s beaming face expressed that 
she was sure everybody would be gratified 
by her notice and commendation, while 
Miss Helen’s severe countenance announced 
that she was certain everybody must be 
aware of the importance and significance of 
her criticism and condemnation. 

‘* Lesley,” whispered Miss Bell, ‘* wha’s 
that young leddy sittin’ next auld Jean 
Haldane? I dinna ken it for an Edendale 
face. It’s something quite oot o’ the 
common.” 

“Yes, it certainly is,’ said Lesley. ‘She 
is Miss Mary Olrig, Mrs. Haldane’s orphaned 
grand-daughter, who is staying with her 
just now.” 

‘« Eh, me, indeed! Mary Olrig!” echoed 
Miss Bell, who despite the greater breadth 
bred of her poetic feeling, had enough 
Gibson blood in her to resent having 
unwarily called ‘“ the auld poacher’s” grand- 
daughter ‘a young lady.” But her instincts 
conquered her resentment, and her eyes 
went back again and again to the slight girl 
in the severely plain mourning dress, quietly 
rendering reverent little attentions to the 
aged crone beside her, one of the very few 
who still adhered to the old world ‘ shep- 
herd’s plaid’ and the snowy mutch bound 
with the widow’s black ribbon. 








What was it that distinguished Mary 
Olrig from all the rest of that rustic 
congregation—and which would have dis- 
tinguished her equally in an assembly of 
any fashion or breeding? It was not 
beauty. There were bonnier faces there— 
Lesley Baird’s own face was bonnier, though 
Lesley would have strenuously denied it. 
Nay, the features of the pale face were 
actually irregular. It was not grace of 
manner, for the girl’s movements—when 
she moved at all—struck one as rather over- 
promptand sharp. But how exquisitely deli- 
cate was the texture of the skin! How fine 
the quality of thé soft golden hair, waving 
round the wide forehead! How deep and 
strange the colour of the eyes, of which one 
could not easily decide whether they were 
brown or grey, or darkling blue! There 
were more than Miss Bell Gibson who, 
looking once at Mary Olrig, looked again 
and again. There was something curiously 
suggestive about her. Those who looked 
upon her caught themselves presently re- 
membering dead children, and lost loves, and 
separated friends, even their own vanished 
dreams and ideals. Her face somehow 
awoke these memories, as some tunes will 
wake them, and these tunes, simple as they 
may be, are the tunes which never lose 
their charm ! 

When the minister, Mr. Rutherford, 
mounted his pulpit, one could see at once 
that he was a scholar. It was his dis- 
tinction and his bane, for he was s0 
conscious of his scholarship that he forgot 
his manhood. And yet perhaps he was the 
humblest of his flock. His knowledge that 
he knew more than they did brought him 
no exultation. He exaggerated the differ- 
ence it made between them and forgot 
their common human nature. He did not 
dream that the unlearned around him shared 
all the doubts and questionings which he 
judged to be the peculiar trial of his pecu- 
liar vocation and culture—which his Cal- 
vinistic breeding was ready to call ‘ the 
curse sent with the blessing.” Little did 
he imagine that while he was peering about 
his tangled theologic overgrowth, picking 
away a decayed leaf there and a rotten 
fruit here, finding a new meaning for this 
phrase and the original derivation of that 
word, the strong native insight of many 
of his hearers had already pierced to the 
real Gospel root of the matter and were 
quite ready willingly to dispense with all 
the rest. So, entrenched in his idea of 
isolation and dissimilarity, his one aspiration 
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was to justify his preaching to himself by 
pouring new truth, that should satisfy his 
own mind, into the old vessels which he 


thought satisfied his hearers’ hearts. Con- 
sequently, many who would have hailed his 
wider views as genuine human help on the 
Godward way, never discovered that he 
held them ; while the heresy hunters—who, 
oddly enough, had been first roused to 
suspicion by the social heresy of his 
marriage—were not in the least deceived by 
the apparent ‘‘ soundness ” of his phrases, 
and kept him in a continual state of nervous 
irritation by constantly expressed doubts 
and implied threatenings. 

His sermon this morning was on ‘“ Pro- 
phecy: Fulfilled and Unfulfilled.” It was 
crammed with learning and opened up many 
interesting pomts—such as the sympathy 
between the seerlike men of all ages and 
nations, outside as well as within the circle 
of Biblical inspiration ; the distinction be- 
tween those prophecies which are uttered 
as warnings and may be averted, and those 
prophecies which simply follow the clue of 
some law of nature to be inevitably worked 
out. It was interesting, and suggestive, 
and erudite; but of counsel for the diffi- 
culties of practical life, of inspiration for 
the aspirations of the human heart, it 
failed utterly. So there was little wonder 
that when they all issued from the close 
gloom of the church Miss Helen said (as 
others might have said in a far different 
spirit) — 

“* Well, Mr. Baird, the Lord help you if 
that is the kind of gospel you get here now- 
a-days."” And then she went on charac- 
teristically, ‘‘ Not a word of warning about 
the depravity of man’s nature. and his im- 
minent necessity of fleeing from the wrath 
to come! And yet, on such a subject, he 
might have shown so grandly all the wonders 
of election and predestination in the accept- 
ance of the favoured Israel and the casting 
out of the heathen.” 

‘“* Helen wad ha’ liket to ha’ been i’ the 
kirk whaur the minister had been in sic a 
hurry that he couldna mak’ up onything 
out o’ his ain heid, but just said aff the 
shorter catechism without the questions 
between,’’ remarked Miss Bell. ‘‘Gin he 
gave that owre an’ owre again, Helen wad 
not weary. Noo, I was gey interested when 
Mr. Rutherford was speakin’ o’ outside kin’ 
0’ prophecies. I dinna believe anything 
aboot them, ye ken—still I think there 
maun be something queer. Didn’t it come 


true that was said o’ Edenhall— 








Its foundations can never be sure, 

Because it was built on the ruin o’ the poor. 
Ere an age is come and gane 

The toad shall sit on the auld hearthstane, 
The cow shall feed on the lady’s green, 

An’ nane shall ken whaur the house has been.” 


‘No Christian need go to a foolish rhyme 
to know that the wicked cannot prosper,”’ 
answered Miss Helen; ‘that is in the 
Bible.”’ 

‘* But they do prosper whiles, as far as 
living in their ain hooses and biggin’ bonnier 
anes,’’ persisted Miss Bell, ‘‘ the Bible itsel’ 
doesna deny that. But, Helen, did you see 
the lassie wi’ auld Jean Haldane? My 
faith! but I mistook the auld poacher’s 
grandchild for an earl’s daughter ! ”’ 

“ Jean’s own daughter, Mary Olrig’s 
mother, was a very superior, gentle- 
mannered girl—the old people had her well 
taught-—and I’ve always heard that the man 
she married was a particularly fine man,” 
put in Mr. Baird. ‘‘ He was a North Sea 
skipper—and there was a good deal of 
heroism about the way he died—there was 
a story, wasn’t there, Lesley ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that when his ship was sinking he 
gave up his lifebelt to a stowaway lad,” said 
Lesley, with the tremour that always came 
into her soft voice when it uttered anything 
which thrilled her heart. 

‘*You should keep your eye on Jean's 
grand-daughter, Lesley,” advised Miss 
Helen; ‘‘ she comes of an old dale stock, with 
all its faults, and she would be just the style 
to make a satisfactory servant for Eden- 
haugh.” 

**O, Miss Helen,” cried Lesley; ‘“ I’m 
far more fit for service myself than is Mary 
Olrig !”’ 

“ Hech, sirs, is she that upsettin’?” 
laughed Miss Bell. ‘‘ A proud mind an’ an 
empty purse gree ill thegether.” 

*“‘T didn’t say Mary Olrig is too proud to 
be a servant,” explained Lesley. ‘I don’t 
think she looks at things in that light. But 
she is not fit for it, she is better suited for 
other things. Here she is. You need only 
hear her speak to understand what I mean.” 

By this time they had reached the ten or 
twelve old houses, which, straggling against 
each other on the road side, constituted the 
village of Edendale. Here they overtook 
some of their fellow-worshippers, who were, 
as Miss Helen disapprovingly expressed it, 
‘‘hanging about’’ the post office. There 
was Logan of Gowan Brae, with little Jamie, 
who instantly slipped from his father’s side 
and insinuated his handin Lesley’s. There 
was Mary Olrig, alone now, for there was a 
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nearer way to old Mrs. Haldane’s cottage 
than the road through Edendale, and she had 
taken this path, on which her active grand- 
child would soon overtake her feeble steps. 
There too was Jock Halliday, and the old 
man who had driven the Misses Gibson to 
Edenhaugh on the preceding day. A group 
of people had gathered round them. There 
could be little doubt that the ‘‘ ghaist ”’ was 
the topic of their discourse. Even Logan of 
Gowan Brae had been taking part therein, 
but he turned away when he saw the 
advancing party, and began to rally Mr. 
Baird : 

‘‘And so we've got a new ghost in 
Edendale, and your ploughman and your 
visitors ’’—with a bow to the ladies whom 
he had met before—‘‘ have the credit of 
discovering it for us.” 

‘‘We saw no ghost,” said Miss Helen; 
‘‘ we saw some tramp or artist or something 
of the sort seated in the churchyard, and 
Bell happened to say he was like Mr. 
Bethune. I shouldn’t wonder but her 
foolish remark had been repeated by the old 
driver and is the basis of all the story.” 

“Eh, put it a’ on my shoulders; ye 
always do; it’s well they are broad!”’ 
observed Miss Bell. 

‘‘ The old driver is telling us that he never 
gave two thoughts to what Miss Bell said 
till this morning, when he heard of Jock’s 
vision,” related jovial Mr. Logan. ‘Then 
he says it occurred to him that he didn’t see 
the man at all, though he looked for him 
directly he heard Miss Bell speak. Now 
what 1 say is—we’ll all have to believe in 
ghosts if such sensible people as Miss Gibson 
take to seeing them! ” 

“‘There must have been a bend in the 
road, or the old man’s eyes must be failing,” 
decided Miss Helen. ‘‘I’m not going to 
fancy any nonsense—though I have heard 
that our great grandmother had the second 
sight, which was in many of the best 
families of her date—all rubbish, of course.” 

‘*Weel—a double is a maist unlucky 
ghaist,” decided Miss Bell, ‘‘and maybe 
we’d better not say much aboot it, for or 
against—till we see whether anything 
happens to Mr. Rab; for by all the auld 
cracks I’ve heard, doubles never come for 
naething.” 

‘¢ There’s no stranger known to be in the 
village,’ announced Mr. Logan. ‘“ Jock 
Halliday says he has been speirin’ every- 
where for one.” 

“ What do you think of all this?” 
whispered Lesley to Mary Olrig, who was 





standing aside with an expression of intense 
interest on her earnest face. 

“T’m thinking,” she said with a slight 
hesitation, ‘‘ that a little bit of one’s own 
experience sheds a light on a great deal. 
Now we see how ghost stories grow.” 

“But we don’t get much nearer to the 
bottom of them,” said Lesley. 

Mary paused. She gave her head a queer 
little shake. ‘‘If we did,” she said, “I 
think they might be more wonderful and 
weird than they seem.” She was thinking 
within herself that there might be a reason 
why the traditions of ‘‘ the double”’ make 
it such an evil portent—and that she 
might give a guess at it! But if Mary 
Olrig held any secret, she possessed it with 
that wise faithfulness which gives no hint 
even of its existence. 

‘It’s an unprofitable thing, this waiting 
at the Post on Sunday,”’ said Miss Helen to 
Mr. Baird. 

‘‘T think it is so in large cities, where the 
letters are chiefly of business and their dis- 
tribution would entail a great deal of labour,” 
said that gentleman; ‘‘ but here, to our 
post-mistress, it becomes a sort of neigh- 
bourly labour of love to distribute the home 


| letters of the dale—the screeds of the boys 


and gir!s who have gone away. Why, some 
of these old folks, from far off corners of the 
hills, leave their letters till Sunday, and 
make their journey to kirk the occasion for 
getting them. May we not love both God 


| and man better, Miss Helen, if we think of 


them together ? ’’ 

‘‘You always have your excuse, Mr. 
Baird,” said Miss Helen, ‘‘ and I don’t 
wonder you're willing to wait to-day to see 
if there’s news of any sort. But, Bell, you 
need not ask for your letters, we should not 
go near the post office if we were in 
Edinburgh.” 

‘“«’ Deed no,” retorted her good-humoured 
sister; ‘‘ but why suld I spend twal’ weary 
hours wonderin’ what that last publisher 
will decide, when I can gae in, and maybe 
get my mind settled at once. As Mr. Baird 
says, it’s no like being in a big city. We're 
a’ gude folk here and hae been to kirk. It’s 
the liberty o’ the saints like!” 

** Well, if you will you must,” said Miss 
Helen, and moved about among the village 
folk, speaking to one and another, until her 
sister returned from the post-window with a 
baffled, childish pout on her round merry 
face. 

‘“‘T’ve gotten the letter frae the publisher, 
Helen,” she said, ‘‘an’ he wants to hae 
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naught to do with me. He puts it ceevil, 
but it comes to just that.” 

“Serves you right for breaking the 
Sabbath,’’ answered Miss Helen senten- 
tiously. 

‘Eh, Helen—but the letter wadna ha’ 
changed though it had lain till Monday,” 
returned Miss Bell. ‘I ken I might ha’ had 
anither day’s pleasure o’ hope. But it’s no 
sic a pleasure; better a finger aff than aye 
waggin’. Noo, I’ll be ready to write to some 
other man on Monday morning. ‘If ane 
won’t anither will,’ as the auld laird said 
when the lass wadna tak’ him.” 

‘‘There’s no special news of any sort, 
apparently,” said Mr. Baird, as he too came 
up; ‘and no letter for Edenhaugh except 
one for Lesley.” 

There was a quick flush on Lesley’s face 
as he handed it to her, but it faded instantly. 
The letter was directed in a commonplace 
round hand, that of a clerk or shopman. 
Lesley opened it; there was nothing at all 
inside; she scrutinised the envelope more 
closely, and found that one end was cut clean 
up; through this the contents had escaped, 
and the fracture would never have been 
noticed but for its absence. 

‘What postmark is on the envelope?” 
asked Mr. Baird. 

‘* Peebles,” said his niece showing it to her 
uncle. 

‘*T will go back to the post-office and ask 
if they see any loose letter or paper lying 
about,” was his decision. 

‘IT daresay it has been only a circular, 
Lesley,” consoled Miss Gibson; ‘it looks like 
the announcements of cheap sales which 
mercers put forth sometimes ; I noticed there 
were one or two being advertised at Peebles 
station yesterday.” 

It did seem very likely, yet there was 
another possibility present to Lesley Baird’s 
heart, which made her follow very close upon 
her uncle’s footsteps. 


CHAPTER IV.—A FOSSIL AND A MIND. 


Lestey and her uncle could not get much 
satisfaction by their enquiries at the rustic 
post-office. The old post-mistress peered 
over her spectacles, and said that ‘ she’d 
done naething to the letters, she had just 
given them straight oot as they were, nae- 
thing had fallen oot there, they could see 
that for themselves,” and truly, the long low 
shop was swept and garnished for the Sabbath, 
and the only blemish on its immaculate 
neatness was one torn scrap of yellow paper, 





which Mr. Baird poked at with ‘his stick, 
and which proved to be only the fragment 
of an old time-table. 

‘« Ye can write to head quarters, ye ken, 
an’ there’ll be an enquiry made,’’ advised the 
post-mistress ; ‘‘ I’m nogiving ye much hope, 
but it can do nae harm.” 

Mr. Baird repeated this 
counsel to the Misses Gibson. 

‘‘It would be a great work to make over 
what, I'll engage, has been nothing but a 
circular,”’ repeated Miss Helen ; “if it is any- 
thing worthy your trouble of searching for it, 
Lesley, it will be worth the sender enquiring 
after—you may be sure of that.” 

‘‘ Maybe it was a bill,’’ laughed Miss Bell, 
‘‘ and then it will be certain to turn up again, 
it’s nae use trying to lose thae tiresome 
things! But surely there must be some 
important letter ye’re expectin’, Lesley, or 
ye wadna fash yoursel’ aboot it.” 

That remark put an end to the discussion, 
only Mary Olrig silently held out her hand 
for the empty envelope, looked at it carefully, 
and returned it to Lesley without a word ; 
Miss Gibson observed the little action, and 
noted in her mind “ that the Olrig girl was 
a sharp piece, who would not let anything 
pass her by.”’ 

Then Mary Olrig hastened to overtake her 
grandmother, Logan of Gowanbrae and his 
little boy set off their own way, and Mr. Baird 
and the three ladies of his party returned to 
Edenhaugh. As Miss Helen went along she 
made sundry severe comments on certain 
rustic families whom she caught, standing in 
their Sabbath attire, surveying their poultry. 
or snipping a few plants in their little garden 
plots. Such doings were in her opinion signs 
of the beginning of the end, and marked a 
terrible declension from the days when kirk 
sessions administered discipline fora sabbath- 
gathered flower, and pious families left their 
beds unmade on the first day of the week. 

Yet her own Sabbath keeping was anoma- 
lous in all its strictness. When the family 
had finished the repast which was always 
arranged to give least trouble to the servants, 
and yet was such a wonderful compromise 
between daintiness and simplicity that it was 
the pleasantest meal of the whole week, there 
still remained more than an hour before any 
inhabitant of Edenhaugh need start for the 
second ‘ diet” of worship. This was some- 
what of a moveable service, varying with the 
seasons of the year, and just now it was 
considerately arranged to allow the farthest 
of the scattered congregation to reach home 
before gloaming. It was said this had been 
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the minister’s wife’s suggestion, and Mr. 
Baird repeated the report, as to the credit of 
that lady’s wisdom and thoughtfulness, 
whereupon Miss Gibson remarked that as 
Mrs. Rutherford had been but a common lassie 
obliged to go about alone, she doubtless knew 
by her own experience what ‘‘ ongoings”’ 
proceeded in the dusk. 

Thus, finding some time at her disposal, 
Miss Helen went up to the Edenhaugh 
bookcase and looked over the titles of the 
volumes. Evidently she did not altogether 
approve of any there, for she went away to 
her room and returned with her own copy of 
some old theological treatise, which she laid 
open on her knee, and then, led off by 
some slight remark of her sister’s, launched 
into conversation far more frivolous than the 
matter of any book which Lesley Baird 
would have cared to glance into during her 
idlest week-day moment. The good lady 
had seen her old neighbours in church. Of 
course she did not discuss their manners or 
attire, except from a high moral standpoint, 
as, for instance, to lament that poor old Mrs. 
Brown of Carlogie had not more right feeling 
for her husband’s limited means—not to 
mention her own increasing years and infir- 
mities—than to sport such a fashionable 
bonnet (though, Miss Helen remarked, in 
parenthesis, that the particular ornaments 
of Mrs. Brown’s choice, while utterly un- 
suitable to that wizened old person, were 
precisely the very thing with which to re- 
decorate Miss Helen’s own last season’s 
head gear, at present lying by in Edinburgh). 

“« And did you notice that servant lass on 
your right hand, Bell ?”” went on this ruth- 
less critic. ‘I don’t know what the world 
is coming to, for she had exactly the kind of 
trimming that I wanted you to get for your 
cashmere dress. She caught my eye on it, 
and I just set out my lip to let her see what 
I thought of such finery on one who very 
likely has a parent on the parish.” 

«Eh, no,” answered Miss Bell, “not if 
its Sarah Simpson you mean—for I think 
you must mean Sarah—Sarah’s no father 
nor mither, an’ her uncles are weel-to-do 
men.”’ 

Miss Helen took no notice of this correc- 
tion, but proceeded with her animadversions. 
‘‘Mrs. Rutherford is getting stout, her 
figure is all gone. I doubt if the minister 
finds her as active as I daresay he thought 
she would be; it’s not always those who 
have been forced to work hard who are most 
industrious when they are not driven to it; 
and, of course, a very slovenly house and 





poor table will seem grand enough to her 
after what she was used to.”’ 

“Aye! many’s the bride that braks her 
elbow at the kirk door,’”’ laughed Miss Bell. 
““She’s gettin’ on wi’ her genteel ways 
though, the bodie! She kens hoo’ to mak’ 
a grand boo! I doubt she’ll soon show the 
breed o’ the miller’s dochter, who speired 
‘ what tree groats grew on’; but, puir thing, 
I’m sure we needna grudge her a’ she’s got, 
for gentry’s dree wi’ an empty purse.” 

‘‘Who is grudging her, Bell?” asked 
Miss Helen with contempt; ‘‘I am only 
sorry for her, for I think a woman who 
marries above her station is much to be 
pitied. There are many things against such 
an one which her husband doesn’t notice till 
the courtship’s done ; then he begins to see 
her in her ordinary way (not only at her 
best and in her best) and among women of 
his own rank; and however kind suck 
women are to her she cannot help feeling 
that she owes it only to their good sense in 
making the best of what can’t be undone ; 
but that if they had known beforehand what 
was going to happen they would have shut 
their doors in her face.” 

‘“‘There’s aye ten ladies left auld maids 
for ane puir lassie,” remarked Miss Bell 
with rueful comicality; ‘‘sae it’s sma’ 
wonder they’re affrontit when some puir 
lassie taks up wi’ ane o’ the few lads that 
might ha’ come to their share! D’ye mind 
Eppie Gray, the mercer’s daughter, Helen, 
wha married the laird o’ Benn just as he’d 
ha’ been roupit oot o’ Benn Ha’, if her bit 
money hadna saved him by paying aff the 
mortgage? But that didna keep his twa 
tocherless, lang-descendit cousins wha lived 
wi’ him—and on him too—frae aye scorning 
at ‘come-up folk that had made gear wi’ a 
yard measure.’ I wondered hoo Eppie could 
thole it, when she maun ha’ kenned sae weel 
where they’d ha’ been wi’out her siller.”’ 

“Surely it was just that which made it 
endurable,” said Lesley, looking up from her 
book with a sudden flash of indignation in 
her eyes. 

‘Well, I wondered she could haud her 
tongue frae speaking the plain truth,” 
persisted Miss Bell. 

“‘And why?” asked Miss Helen, with 
cool bitterness; ‘‘she had got his rank for 
her money, and its bad manners to 
lighten one’s purchase after one has seen fit 
to make it.”’ 

“How could she speak, when there 
was so much she might have said ?”’ Lesley 
reiterated warmly. ‘But I think anybody 
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else who heard such cruel things being 
spoken, should have let the young women 
know there was a different side to the 
subject. I hope I should!” 

“T don’t doubt it, Lesley,”’ said Miss Helen 
drily. ‘But they- wouldn’t have heeded 
you—you being at best but of yeomanry 
rank; and dear me, Lesley, I thought 
you were reading your work too closely to 
hear what we were talking about! I’ve been 
wondering what it may be to engross you so.”’ 

** It is Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’” replied 
Lesley, with despairing candour, knowing 
quite well what would surely follow, and 
determined not to put on any saving gloss by 
describing it more vaguely as ‘‘ Longfellow’s 
poems.” 

‘“« Dear me!” cried Miss Helen, righteously 
taking up her rather neglected theologian ; 
‘and is that the kind of Sunday reading 
you've come toat Edenhaugh ? Love making 
may be well enough in its own way and its 
proper place, but its worse than a pity to mix 
it up with religion and sacred things.”’ 

Mr. Baird came loyally to the rescue of 
Lesley— 

** Do you think it is a pity that the book 
of Ruth is bound up with the rest of the 
Bible ?”’ he asked with the air of one 
gravely considering the matter. 

“‘Of course not,’ replied Miss Helen 
decidedly ; ‘‘for that shows us the reward 
of children who are dutiful to their parents. 
Besides, Ruth became the ancestress of our 
Saviour ; you cannot draw any comparison, 
Mr. Baird! What doctrine is there in 
‘Evangeline?’ How can it confirm us in the 
faith ? One may read these poets’ books on 
week days, though, personally, I don’t see 
much good in so doing; for it seems a 
singular fact that the utmost one can expect 
from mere genius is simply no denial of all 
that religious people holddear. But Sunday 
should be kept for higher things. There 
are plenty of solid treatises written by men 
of deep and sanctified intellect who knew 
what they were doing and did it earnestly 
and understood where to leave off. That’s 
the distinction I draw; your geniuses never 
seem sure what they are doing, nor why 
they do it, nor where to stop. The heroine 
of ‘Evangeline’ is a mere Papist, and if I 
remember rightly, all the poetry is draped 
round the false fables of her creed; there is 
nothing but priests and bellringing, and 
such nonsense.”’ 

“Yet can you help thinking that David 
and Isaiah and a host of the minor prophets 


were men of genius rather than of superior 
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talent—even under your definition of the 
distinction between these?” asked Mr. 
Baird. 

His quiet tone, as of an enquirer searching 
for light, cut off Miss Helen’s familiar way 
of escape in such conversations. She could 
scarcely tell so seemingly meek an interro- 
gator that ‘those who rest in their own 
wisdom are sure to find it folly,” since 
Mr. Baird could have instantly pleaded that 
his question proved that to rest in his own 
wisdom was the very thing he was not 
doing. 

But Miss Helen was a woman of resource, 
and since she was cut off from her ac- 
customed way out of such arguments, she 
would remain as immoveable as possible. 

‘*T never think of David or Isaiah or any 
other of the prophets as men of either genius 
or intellect,” she said, with a tart air of 
wounded propriety; ‘it is enough for me 
that Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God ; ‘ Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’ ’’ 

‘That is what St. Paul and St. Peter so 
beautifully say,” remarked Mr. Baird. 
‘Do you think they felt equally sure that 
what they themselves were then setting forth 
was to be included in the Scriptures of the 
church ?”’ 

Miss Helen would have liked to pause. 
She did not quite see where that question 
might lead. But to her mind hesitancy and 
reflection at such times meant unworthy un- 
certainty and indecision, so she replied 
promptly — 

‘* Of course they did.”’ 

‘‘T am interested in your assured con- 
viction on that point,’ Mr. Baird went on 
in his quietest manner, ‘‘ because I have 
often wondered how St. Paul made such 
minute enquiries after his cloak and books, 
commented so severely on obscure individuals, 
and sent such homely messages of regard, if 
he was fully and consciously aware of the 
place which his epistles were to take in the 
Church of Christendom. Mind, I am very 
glad those passages are there—you cannot 
think how glad! I believe some of the 
richest teaching lies just in those places. 
I have preached myself whole sermons from 
texts whose very presence in the Bible seems 
most inexplicable when taken in connection 
with certain views of inspiration. What do 
you think inspiration really is, Miss Helen?” 

‘The influence of the Holy Spirit,” she 
replied with severe brevity. 

‘“‘ Aye,” said Mr. Baird, “ the wisdom 
which is above man, poured down through 
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hismind. But the ancient Jews—Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob—as we hear also of 
some Christians in the apostolic age—do not 
seem to have known that there was any 
Holy Spirit, yet Peter asserts that ‘in old 
time prophecy came not by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

‘Well, it was the same thing, whether 
they used the name or not,’’ said Miss Helen 
almost pettishly ; “‘ they knew it was ‘ thus 
saith the Lord.’ ”’ 

“Now that is exactly what I think,” 
answered Mr. Baird quite cordially ; ‘“ that 
it does not matter much what theological 
nomenclature they followed, so as they 
recognised and obeyed the teaching which 
they felt was from above. But that brings 
me to consider the very wide limits given to 
inspiration by Scripture itself. I think Job 
and his friends were none of them Jews, and 
yet Elihu speaks ‘ ot a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giving them 
understanding,’ and claims to have his own 
share therein ; and yet, as I say, they were 
none of them even Jews. I feel sure you 
acknowledge the value of the book of Job, 
Miss Helen?’’ This interrogatively. 

“Of course I do,’”’ she said, resolutely 
folding her hands, ‘‘I acknowledge every- 
thing in the Bible. It you begin once to 
pick and choose, where are you to end ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,”” Mr. Baird assented, but with 
the slightest twinkle in his dreamy eyes. 
“‘ Unfortunately, poor human nature is such 
that we do pick and choose, practically, and 
act as if certain moral precepts, at least, had 
never been given. In these days of conventions, 
and reports, and accounts of ‘ work,’ I 
sometimes wonder what has become of the 
old-fashioned Gospel methods of not letting 
the left hand know what the right hand 
does. But let that pass, and return to our 
subject. Admitting that a man like Job’s 
friend, not a Jew, may yet know something 
of inspiration, I confess it puzzles me why 
we should come to the conclusion that Divine 
Inspiration ceased very soon after the Church 
had received full revelation concerning the 
Guide and Comforter who comes down from 
God to lead each man into all truth.” 

‘‘A new dispensation had begun,” said 
Miss Helen, quite positively ; ‘‘ there was no 
more need for miracle, prophecy, or vision, 
and so they ceased.” 

“ But they did not cease then,” argued 
Mr. Baird, “‘ for Paul writes whole chapters 
on the regulation and relative value of 
spiritual gifts, which had been hitherto con- 








fined to very few, but which then suddenly 
spread among many, and seemed to be a fore- 
taste of that exalted spiritual life which the 
prophet Joel foretold. You will remember 
the passage—‘ God will pour out His spirit 
upon all fiesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shali prophesy, and your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions, and also upon the servants 
and the handmaids in those days will I pour 
out My spirit.’ I should like to know what 
you think that means, Miss Helen? I have 
pondered over it a great deal.” 

Miss Helen knew well enough that he was 
asking opinion on his statement of the whole 
case, but she chose to limit her reply to the 
passage he had quoted—and even there she 
felt slightly at a loss, and could not give her 
answer so crisply as she would have liked, 
but she did her best. 

““ Why—it means—it means that nobody 
can come to God without His grace—that all 
their knowledge and good-will is His free 
gift—and that by-and-bye there was to be no 
longer a favoured nation and a peculiar 
people—but that His grace should be free 
and open to all—that is, to all whom He 
ordained to accept it.’’ 

Mr. Baird drew along breath. He had been 
used to hear a great deal of dry doctrine all 
his life, but he had not often heard free will 
and predestination drawn into such frank 
and startling juxtaposition. 

However, with a shake of the head, and a 
murmur that “‘ that explanation did not make 
it quite clear to him,” he went on again— 

‘‘ There is another mystery about what we 
are accustomed to regard as inspired writings. 
So much of them are simply records of the 
sayings of people who are admitted to be 
exactly as the rest of us; for instance, it is 
St. Matthew whom we call ‘one of the in- 
spired Evangelists’; but when he found some- 
thing worthy to record in the cry of the 
Syro-Pheenician woman’s faith, must not she 
also have been inspired? It is her words 
and the Master’s action which make the 
basis of St. Matthew’s inspiration by 
furnishing him with a story worthy of 
recital.” 

‘‘T wonder that does not explain itself to 
you, Mr. Baird,” said Miss Helen; ‘I daresay 
most of the people who heard that woman’s 
appeal thought she was little better than 
mad; but St. Matthew’s inspiration taught 
him better. By its light he saw she had 
given the whole church a lesson which he 
must hold up before it.’ 

‘Ah, I understand and accept that,” 
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answered Mr. Baird cordially ; ‘‘ but then from 
that standpoint must we not proceed to 
admit that anybody having a mind opened by 
inspiration, might see as much beauty and 
wisdom in the life still around us which 
so often appears so poor and common- 
place ? St. Matthew and the Syro-Phenician 


woman and other people of her kind 
required each other. We are forced to 
admit, therefore, that there is not only an 
inspiration of utterance, and of action, but 
an inspiration of observation and narration.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Baird,”’ said Miss Helen severely, 
“I can scarcely tell what you are driving at 
—but it seems to me you are trying to 
undermine the authority and inspiration 
of God’s own Word.” 

‘God forbid,” said Mr. Baird with deep 
feeling; ‘‘though I maintain that the 
Word of God is not a book—though that 
book be the noble literature of a great 
nation—but a Life, the Life of Him who 
was the Light of the World, and the 
manifestation of our Father’s love. Yet I 
believe in the inspiration of the Bible, 
through and through—an inspiration far too 
real and true to be merely pressed complete, 
like a dead plant, between two boards, but 
rather to be cherished in God’s open air of 
reason and enquiry—that it may instruct 
us how the inspiration of God and the 
development of His will and His laws may 
enter into everything—into Parliamentary 
Blue Books and family pedigrees, into house- 
hold letters, friendly messages, and honest 
economies, as well as into noble poetry or 
subtle metaphysics.” 

Lesley looked at her uncle with eager 
amazement. They had never spoken together 
on these subjects, and how wonderful it was 
to hear his words giving form to many a 
feeling latent in her own heart! How large 
the world looked while he was speaking! It 
was as if a window opened out of a dead 
wall, behind which she had lived in darkness, 
though now she felt as if she had been 
conscious all the while that a glorious plain 
stretched on its other side. Oh, how she 
wished he had talked like this to Rab 
Bethune! For Rab always seemed to think of 
religion as a prison, where one must enter 
some day, but outside which one would fain 
remain as long as possible. 

‘Tt is time to go to church,” said Miss 
Helen, rising suddenly. ‘ Well, I’m sorry 
for you, Mr. Baird, for I’m afraid you are in 
a sad tangle, giving yourself up to foolish 
questions and endless genealogies.” 

Mr. Baird descended from his mountain. 





(It is singular that Moses from Mount Sinai 
and the disciples from the glories of the 
Transfiguration, came down to the jangle and 
jar of confused and perverted minds.) 

‘«T don’t know—I’m sure I am willing to 
accept and delight in the book of Ruth 
without bringing in any question of gene- 
alogy,” he remarked, resuming that helplessly 
innocent air which had baffled Miss Helen 
from the beginning. ‘I think that is the 
point from which we started,” he said; 
«and I know I always feel what a blessing it 
is for me that Isaiah declares the way of 
holiness to be so simple that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 

* Aye, aye, that’s right,” chimed in Miss 
Bell, who had been sitting aside with a 
puzzled air, and was now unmistakably 
glad that the conversation was ended—“ aye, 
aye, 

Happy the man who belongs to no party, 
But sits in his ain house and looks at Benarty. 


I aye think o’ that when Helen is argufying 
wi’ folk, for she’s aye at it wi’ somebody. 
Its not often the talk is so—what do you ca’ 
it ?— metaphysical or spiritual as it has 
been to-day. It’s generally about some 
presbytery’s doings, or else about the U.P’s. 
I dinna ken what Helen wad do if there was 
na aye somebody to be pit richt. The gran’ 
privilege o’ haein’ sic a sister has been clean 
thrawn awa’ on a feckless bodie like me. 
I can just sit still an’ wonner at her, and do 
what she bids me, and wait further orders, 
in case it’s wrang to do it again neist time. 
Come awa’, Lesley, and put on your 
bonnet.” 

Lesley followed her visitors. ‘ But I’m 
not going to church,” she explained; “ I’m 
going a little way up the Edenlaw to visit 
a sick person.” 

“Eh well, Lesley, mony men, mony 
minds—an’ maybe its an erran’ o’ mercy,”’ 
answered the complaisant Miss Bell. 

‘‘ Its a kindly errand of mercy which calls 
us up a pleasant hill side on a sweet summer 
afternoon!’’ said Miss Gibson. ‘ But I can’t 
wonder at you, Lesley, it takes the grace 
of an advanced Christian to keep true to the 
house of God when the worship is so dry and 
cold. Anyhow, I’m pleased your uncle is 
going with us; it’s really more than one 
might expect ! ”’ 

Poor Lesley fancied Miss Helen pointed 
her rebuke at her with a glance of more than 
usual significance. This was but her own self- 
consciousness ; for though she was going to 
see an old bed-ridden dame whom she did 
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often visit on Sabbath afternoons, yet she 
knew a@ certain reason of her own had 
prompted her to go on this particular 
Sunday. The old dame had a grandson, an 
official in some humble capacity at Peebles 
Station, and he generally walked home at 
daybreak to spend the day with his aged 
relative, getting a liff when he could, and 
when he could not, footing it the whole 
weary way. Such instances of dutifulness 
are perhaps not yet rare in Scotland; a few 
years ago they were quite common. The 
old dame lived on these Sunday visits, 
almost as much as on the tea and meal with 
which “the callant” kept her supplied. 
He brought a wholesome breath of the 
stirrmg outer world into the narrow little 
cottage on the hillside. And this was poor 
Lesley’s little scheme—she knew that among 
the railway porter’s news there would surely 
be an item as to the movements of ‘‘ Mr Rab’”’ 
on the Peebles railway platform! 


CHAPTER V.—A CONQUEROR’S WATCHWORD. 


Ir was very well for Miss Helen to throw 
out insinuations as to the pleasure of strolling 
on the Edenlaw on a summer Sunday after- 
noon ; but the side of the Edenlaw nearest 
to Edenhaugh was very steep and bare, 
offering no shelter from the sultry afternoon 
sunbeams. On this particular occasion 
Lesley might encounter the toil and heat 
with an object of her own in view. But she 
had done so often before when she had 
learned the old dame was lonely because 
her kinsman had been prevented from paying 
his dutiful visit, and when certainly Lesley’s 
own pleasure would have led her to the seat 
in the orchard, where she might have mused 
over her New Testament, according to her 
Sabbath habit when alone. 

Alison Brown’s little cottage stood slant- 
ways from the road, and, with its low, heavy- 
thatched eaves, its rough walls draped with 
some bright creeper, and its uneven doorstep, 
looked as much a part of Nature as did any 
other object on the hillside. Only a very 
few years before, Alison herself, seated at the 
door in snowy mutch and Rob Roy shawl, 
would have given just that same finishing 
touch of completeness to the picture which 
is imparted by a bird poised upon its nest, or 
by the sheep nibbling beside their fold; but 
now “auld Alison’ would never rise again 
from her bed, yet thanks to the kindly 
ministrations of neighbours not much younger 
or less feeble, the old dame was kept tidy 
and trim, and had a bright welcome for 





Lesley the moment her foot passed over the 
door. 

“« Aye, aye, come your ways in,” she said ; 
‘‘ there’s nae sermon like a bonnie face that’s 
a guid face, and the Lord means such to look 
in whiles on those wha canna go to His kirk ; 
the lad Will’s oot just now—gane to find oot 
what’s at the bottom o’ some nonsense 
they’re talking about the trysting stane.” 

‘‘ What! have you too heard of that, Mrs. 
Brown ?” asked Lesley playfully; ‘you 
must never speak of being lonely again if 
gossip travels to you at this rate.” 

“It’s na gossip that keeps a saul frae 
loneliness, young leddy,”’ said the old woman 
with emphasis. ‘‘ There’s auld deaf Janet, 
that doesna hear a word and scarcely says 
one, but comes up every morn and makes my 
bed afore she redds up her ain place; and 
there’s my Miss Lesley ’’—and the old woman 
fondly laid her withered hand on the girl’s 
fresh arm—‘ my Miss Lesley that comes in 
and smiles upo’ me, and lets me crack o’ auld 
times and deid folk she never saw; and there’s 
Will himsel’ wha’s a wee gruff and grumpy 
in his speech—its just these that save me 
frae loneliness, no to speak o’ the feelin’ I 
hae whiles that there’s Something guid i’ the 
room that [ canna see nor hear, and somehow 
that last is what you never can feel, if the 
place is full o’ folk clashin’ aboot their neigh- 
bours an’ you joinin’ in.”’ 

““ You are looking very well to-day, Mrs. 
Brown,” said Lesley, taking a seat by the old 
lady’s bedside ; ‘‘ surely you are much better 
than when I saw you last.” 

“Na,” answered the invalid quite de- 
cidedly, ‘‘ there’s nae betterness for me i’ this 
world. Its only the waters o’ Jordan that 
will heal me, an’ sometimes its hard to keep 
frae wearyin’ forthem. I’ve thought whiles, 
if it was only the Lord’s will to take me, it 
would save a deal o’ trouble an’ expense ; for 
its hard to think He can find any more 
use for an auld bedrid wifie at the back o’ the 
Edenlaw. But when I said that to Will, I 
was really feared he would sweir—he was 
sae wild! An’ I saw it was just the 
temptation o’ auld age I was givin’ in to— 
and that if I was really carin’ for the Lord’s 
will, I wud just wait for it without a word. 
I see He sets us a new lesson as long as He 
keeps us in schule—and however many 
we've learned before, I fear we’re aye bad at 
the fresh one.” 

“IT ought to be content to wait,” the 
old body went on, ‘for the Lord has given 
me plenty o’ pleasant things to think about. 
I wadna ha’ believed it ance, if I’d been 
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tauld I should be lyin here sae canty and sae 
trig, getting a gude rest, before the Lord ca’s 
me to be up an’ awa again. An’ I dinna 
love Him mair for the big blessins’—for the 
bread that is certain and the water that 
is sure, and the little pain, and the bonnie 
bed an’ a’ the gudeness o’ folks—than I love 
Him for the little blessings dropped in 
atween, like a mither drops a sweetie into 
her bairn’s bannock. Its God in His 
Providence that gives the bannock, ye ken ; 
but its God in His love that gives the 
sweetie—no too many o’ them, because that 
wud spoil our teeth, but just enough to mind 
us that He remembers we are but dust. 
Maybe, its a silly thing to mention, but I’d 
aye set my heart on seein’ my mither’s auld 
kist o’ drawers mended and polished up. 
I'd never said much about it, but whiles I’d 
saved a little towards it, and then the siller 
had to go for something else. But last 
winter, i’ the big storm, Will made himself 
unco’ usefu’ to an English gentleman frae 
abroad, wi’ heaps o’ luggage, an’ birds an’ 
outlandish creatures; and the gentleman 
behaved handsome to Will. An’ said Will, 
‘this is something quite extry and not 
counted on, Grannie, as one does get to 
count i’ the chances o’ even New Year 
hanselling—so I’m going to get your old 
kist o’ drawers done up right fine, for ye to 
look at as ye lie i’ your bed.’ An’ I’ve 
often hardly been able to see it for the tears 
gatherin’ in my eyes—to think God gied 
me my bit wish when I couldna do mair 
to win it for mysel’—an’ the auld kist’ll 
stand in Will’s ain hoose, in memory of 
my mither and me—auld Marget and auld 
Alison.” 

Lesley saw nothing incongruous in the 
old woman’s delighted thankfulness. For 
she remembered that in one of her uncle’s 
favourite books—the work of a great English 
divine—it had been urged as an art of true 
philosophy, that a certain ancient, ‘to 
support his sorrows on his deathbed, had 
reckoned the good things of his past life, not 
forgetting to recount it as a blessing, an 
argument that God took care of him, that he 
had a prosperous journey from Cilicia to 
Athens.” 

But the strange weariness which some- 
times seizes on youth was on the girl this 
afternoon. Towards it there conspired the 
helpless silence that had settled over the 
parting from Rab Bethune, the sense of 
unrest and general mistrust begot by the 
Gibson’s chatter, perhaps even the lassitude 
engendered by her uphill clamber under the 








broiling sun—for such trifles are often the 
last burden laid on over-weighted nerves. 
‘‘Q Alison!” she cried, ‘“‘ you have got 
safely to the end, but some of us have still 
all the way to go—and—”’ 
‘An’ what?” asked the old woman as 


Lesley paused. ‘‘ This warld we’re passin’ 
through is God’s warld as much as any we’re 
ganging to, dearie. Dinna think of the 
milestones, think o’ the steps. God doesna 
ask ye to climb a hill till you come to it. 
Its mysel’ I’m preachin’ to, aside you, dearie, 
for I’m such an auld doited body that I can’t 
even lie still and wait, without wishin’ I'll 
be taken in sleep, or wonnerin’ whether I'll 
hae my senses to the end, or if I'll hae to 
win through the last struggle alane i’ the 
dark. But God doesna mean us to daunt 
oursels wi’ the exact height and steepness 
o’ the hills we’ll hae to climb, He just bids 
us gae straight on, and fear naething but 
loss o’ faith in Him.”’ 

«« There’s something troubling my bonnie 
lassie,”’ the old woman went on, laying her 
knotty old hand on the girl’s soft hair, for 
Lesley had buried her face in the blue bed- 
cover—‘ there’s something troubling my 
lassie. I’ll no ask her what it is, the heart 
kens its trials weel eneuch, wi’out turning 
them owre and owre in words. Weel I kent 
that, when I was left a widow wi’ four 
faitherless bairns. There were folk that said 
to me, ‘ye canna win throu’, wantin’ help. 
All your day’s wark winna pay for more than 
the day’s need, and what'll ye dae if ye fa’ 
sick?’ That wasna the question that would 
keep me from fa’ing sick !—why, I whiles 
nearly sickened to hear spoken out loud that 
fear which was aye whispering i’ my heart. 
Na, na—the ane that did me maist gude was 
auld Doctor Glegg—ye no mind him, lassie, 
he was deid lang afore your time. ‘ Alison 
Brown comes of a brave stock,’ said he ; ‘ the 
sort that need to wark hard or they'd live to 
be a hunder an’ fifty, and be owre tired o’ the 
warld afore they got chance to leave it! 
Alison Brown fa’ sick!’ said he ; ‘ there’ll be 
an awfu’ epidemic i’ the parish afore that 
comes to pass,’ says he, ‘ an’ a’ the rest of us 
will be deid an’ buried, an’ Alison’ll hae to 
gie a’ the church doles to hersel,’ said he.’’ 
The old dame laughed in a silent way as she 
told her story. ‘An’ the folks said, ‘Dr 
Glegg’s way o’ talking was just temptin’ 
Providence’; but he lookit in my face and I 
lookit in his, an’ I knew God gave him those 
words to give me just as He gave him wine or 
meat for ither poor folk. An’ he was the 
man wha wad stop his horse at my door, an’ 
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say, ‘now, Alison, you’ve done enough wark 
the day, aff wi’ ye to my hoose for a dish o’ 
tea and a crack wi’ my housekeeper, who was 
saying she wanted to see ye to ask ye for a 
word o’ your help aboot something.’ An’ 
there was aye a trifle for me to bring back— 
not always a something needful that wa’d 
spare my bawbees, but whiles a flower or a 
bit carpet, or a chaney cup. ‘ There’s a 
many kinds o’ physic,’ the doctor used to say ; 
‘all physic is not nasty, and all that’s nasty 
is not physic.’ But here I go, havering away, 
when all I want to say is, dinna be afeard o’ 
life, dearie. There’s a time to reckon and to 
forecast, and there’s a time to shut your e’en 
and gang! The Lord can lead ye safe round 
steep corners that wad mak’ ye dizzy if ye 
kept your eyes wide open ; ye’ve only got to 
ask if ye’re sure you are i’ the Lord’s ain 
way, and then, shut your een and gang! Its 
what we all have to do at the end, lassie. He 
shuts our een for us, and leads us through His 
dark, and if we willna learn the lesson afore, 
we hae to learn it then; but the mair we’ve 
lippened to Him i’ the past, and proved what 
He can do for us, the easier it will be i’ that 
hour.” 

There was a short silence, then the old 
lady spoke again: ‘‘ Whiles I think it maun 
be very easy deein’ for those that can leave 
good warks and words to go on ahint them. 
But as for me, why, I’m glad somehow aboot 
that kist o’ drawers that people will say 
‘belonged to poor auld Alison.’ It’s a 
grand thing to see aught got into gude 
repair, lassie, frae a human saul down to a 
wheen sticks and stanes! But here’s Will 
himself comin’ in noo.”’ 

Will was a tawny freckled Scot, curt, 
and scant of speech, and Lesley, tremulous 
from her recent strain of feeling, wondered 
how she would approach the subject at 
her heart. But old Alison led up to it, 
genially and innocently enough. 

‘Ha’ ye laid the ghaist, Will?” she 
asked. 

“Na,” Will answered, briefly ; probably 
with a feeling that such topics were too 
“« supersteetious-like ’”’ to be named before 
the young lady o’ Edenhaugh. 

“« An’ wha’s ghaist do they think it was ? ” 
persisted his grandmother. 

“The ghaist o’ a leevin’ man,” Will 
replied with ineffable contempt ; ‘‘ the ghaist 
o’ Mr. Rab Bethune, whom I saw with my 
ain een walking up and down the Peebles 
platform last night, and then go off in the 
London express.”’ 

Lesley felt her heart give a great swing. 





«« Then he could not have returned here, by 
any possibility,” she said quite calmly. 

‘¢ Na, miss,’’ answered Will; “ not unless 
he sent himself back in a letter. I saw him 
getting ane posted.” 

A letter? Then a letter of Rab’s, bearing 
the Peebles post-mark, had gone somewhere! 
But certainly the superscription of poor 
Lesley’s empty envelope was not in Rab’s 
handwriting, and Lesley felt her face grow 
hot at the bare idea that her mind was in a 
condition to permit such a connection of 
thoughts. 

‘“‘Had you many passengers for the 
London express last night ?”’ she asked, for 
no reason but to make conversation a little 
easier for the taciturn Will. 

‘“‘ Na, there were twa or three puir country 
folk,” said Will; ‘‘ but there were only twa 
gentry—Mr. Rab himself, wha walked up and 
doon the station vera absent like; and a little 
lady in a long fur cloak. An’ she was no 
one frae these pairts—she’d only come into 
Peebles by the afternoon train frae the North; 
I reckon she’d some businessi’ the toon. A 
queer little body,’’ and Will smiled a medi- 
tative, almost crafty smile, as of one who 
has just had a chance of peeping into human 
nature through some unlikely crack. But 
what could there be about a stranger on a 
platform that could interest Miss Baird o’ 
Edenhaugh ? Men of Will Brown’s stamp 
hold their own observations and experiences 
but cheaply, as cottage housewives will 
condemn to household neglect fragments of 
quaint pottery which connoisseurs would envy. 

After a few words more, Lesley rose to 
go. Alison Brown held her hand linger- 
ingly, and fixed her dim eyes on her face 
with a long soft gaze : 

‘‘Let me see you again soon, lassie,” 
she said; ‘‘ but I'll no forget if—if it’s lang, 
lang first!” 

So Lesley went off down the hill, where the 
sunshine was now softened, and on her home- 
ward way she met Mary Olrig coming towards 
the Browns’ cottage. She had been at 
Edenhaugh enquiring for Lesley, and the 
servant in charge had told her where the 
young mistress had gone. Mary had news, 
brought by the letter which she had received 
that morning. 

“T have got my nomination to the 
Telegraph Office,” she said. In those days, 
the Telegraph Office was still a private 
enterprise, women clerks were a new in- 
novation, and the personal introduction of 
a director was the best means by which 
fit people could enter its service. ‘ That 
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means London, Lesley—and as soon as 
possible ! ” 

“London!” echoed Lesley, with a touch 
of envy. She had known of Mary Olrig’s 
aspirations and expectations, but their ful- 
filment had hitherto seemed remote and 
vague, and might easily have failed al- 
together. 

“Yes, London,” said Mary; “ great, 
horrible, fearsome London. You don’t 
know what it is, Lesley!” 

“No I don’t,” Lesley confessed; ‘ but 
it must be full of interesting places, and 
there must be plenty of good people’’; for 
was not Rab in London by this time, and 
the halo with which love surrounded him 
naturally radiated upon it ! 

*“‘ Lesley,” said Mary, in a quiet, thrilling 
tone, ‘‘I used to like London when I went 
there with father. I went about with him 
everywhere, but now I begin to think there was 
something quite wicked in the sort of weird 
pleasure I used to feel in gazing at the 
mysterious streets, and the strange terrible 
faces—such faces, Lesley! You who have 
never been there cannot imagine them! I 
made up all sorts of fancies and stories 
about them. A house or a face would 
seem to tell me its story, as it were; but I 
begin to see that there was generally torture 
in those stories—torture of somebody’s crime, 
or of cruellest sorrow and want—so that my 
own strange pleasure was founded on other’s 
pain, quite as much as that of the Roman 
ladies who used to watch the fatal combats 
in the arena! I see all it really means, 
now that I am going down into the arena 
myself. I shall be in London without any 
father, without any money except what | 
can earn, without any home. I shall be 
one among the millions, some of whom fall 
out of the ranks daily, and are trodden 
under foot by the rest !”’ 

“And yet, Mary,” said Lesley with her 
gentle frankness, ‘‘ I cannot help being glad 
you are going, for it has always seemed to me 
that you are meant for a larger life than 
you are living now.” 

-‘A larger life!’ echoed Mary Olrig; ‘that 
is the mistake made by you happy people who 
don’t know your own happiness because you 
have always lived in places like this. A 
larger life! is there anything very fine in 
doing nothing from morning till night but 
earn one’s own bread, till one is too tired to 
do aught but sleep; and one can’t be as 
courageous in London as one can be here— 
one has to be afraid of strangers, afraid of 
doing any kindness that cannot be quite 











written out on ruled lines—one has to 
be afraid, at least while one is young and 
lonely, because such awful gulfs of sin and 
misery yawn all around, and a single un- 
certain step might plunge one down into 
their depths. Lesley, I begin to wonder now, 
how many of those poor creatures whose 
dreadful laughter I used to hear and senti- 
mentalise over, have lost themselves because 
their hearts sickened at living only for 
themselves, and they wildly clutched after 
some of the blessings that seemed within 
their reach and were yet withheld! O Lesley, 
why didn’t God spare me just enough of 
worldly fortune to let me live on quietly in 
grandmother’s cottage, and take care of her— 
such a little would have sufficed! ” 

‘“‘ He sees some better thing for you,” said 
Lesley. 

‘I know it is of myself I am thinking, and 
not of grandmother,’’ Mary admitted ; ‘‘ she 
will not miss me, she got on very nicely 
before I came, and we have not been together 
long enough for her to get too accustomed to 
me; and grandmother has quite enough for 
herself in her way of life without any help 
from me. I think it would be a comfort to 
me if I had to live on bread and water in 
London to send a trifle to her,” and Mary 
laughed rather bitterly. ‘I think it is the 
being of no use to anybody but herself which 
comes rather hard on a woman !”’ 

‘‘ Have you ever been left quite useless yet, 
dear ?’’ asked Lesley. 

Mary hesitated. ‘‘ Not quite,’ she con- 
ceded; ‘but I feel I shall be now, when 
Iam quite alone in that terrible place, where 
I shall fear to move hand or foot lest I 
do wrong, or make some mistake. Why, 
Lesley, since I have been living in this quiet 
seclusion, even I have been able to do 
human services which much braver and 
stronger people would never dare to do in 
that city where you fancy ‘a larger life’ is 
so possible!’”” Her pale face flushed softly 
as she spoke. 

‘“‘ Yet you feel itis really your duty to take 
this appointment?’’ said Lesley interroga- 
tively. 

‘« T must be independent,’’ Mary answered ; 
‘‘T must, as old fashioned folks say, ‘earn 
and eat my own bread,’ and I have hada 
little ambition of my own, Lesley, that I 
can’t speak about, even to you, only it was 
towards something which I could never attain 
unless I had an hour or two of evening 
leisure at my own disposal, as I could not 
have if I accepted any duty in other people’s 
houses. That was why I asked my father’s old 
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friend to try to get me this sort of appoint- 
ment. Yet at this present moment, I would 
gladly surrender that ambition, and set about 
securing my independence in some other 
way—only it would be ungracious and un- 
grateful to decline the boon I craved, the 
moment our old friend has, by great exertions, 
secured it for me.” 

‘“‘T think you are meant to accept it,” said 
Lesley; ‘‘perhaps it is part of God’s will 
concerning it, that you should see it now in 
rather a different light; perhaps this may 
make it safer for you—or help you somehow 
in overcoming its drawbacks—or prepare 
you to keep watch for some new way of duty. 
Anyhow, you fee] it is your present duty to 
do this thing ? 

*« Yes,” said Mary. 

“‘T, too, have been very low-spirited this 
afternoon,” whispered Lesley; ‘‘I felt like 
you, as if I was afraid of the future. If 
yours seems to you hard and stern, and 
fraught with danger, mine seemed to me dull, 
and grey, and lifeless. I went up to see 
dear old Alison Brown, and she gave me the 
right word at once, as she has often done— 
there seems that kind of heavenly witchery 
about her !—and I think I will just pass it on 
to you, Mary, it was this :— 

‘“« Ye’ve only got to ask if you are sure you 


|are in the Lord’s ain way, and then shut 
your een and gang!” 

Lesley took Mary’s hand in hers as she 
repeated the old dame’s words in the old 
dame’s old soft accent. The two girls were 
standing at the bend of the path where their 
homeward ways parted. They looked straight 
into each other’s eyes—Lesley’s so soft and 
kind, Mary’s so clear and keen. Then sud- 
denly Mary threw her arms round Lesley’s 
neck, kissed her fervently, and fled away 
without another word. 

That afternoon’s visit was the last that 
Lesley Baird was to see of her old friend 
Alison. At night, as usual, her grandson 
left her, to walk back to his railway duties, 
and next morning a neighbour found her 
lying dead. In her own words, she had ‘‘ won 
through the last struggle alane i’ the: dark,” 
but there was no sign of conflict—nothing 
but a faint smile on the wasted old face. 

The Lord had taken home ‘the auld 
bedrid wifie at the back o’ the Edenlaw.” 
But He had had his use for her to the last, 
for had He taken her one day sooner, two 
who were entering on life’s battle must have 
missed the strong words which would follow 
them through its struggle as the solemn 
re-assurance of one who having fought—had 
conquered—and knew ! 








ANTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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Il. 


c has already been stated that ants have 
been the precursors of man in the chief 
arts of civilisation. 
The first step which raises man from pure 
nomad savagery into a civilised being is 


the stofage of food for the future, so that | 


he may not be obliged to spend his whole 
time in hunting after prey, not knowing 


when he has eaten one meal when the next | 


will be procured. But he cannot store food 
unless he has a permanent home in which 


| cases are nothing but burrows, the walls 
|of which crumble to pieces as soon as 
the nest is opened. It is therefore a most 
difficult task to explore a nest without 
destroying it, and I believe that there are 
only two human beings who have looked into 
a subterranean ants’ nest and seen it in its 
natural working condition. 

This feat was achieved by a friend and 
myself under rather difficult conditions. 
He first obtained leave of access to a carefully 


to preserve it, and thus another concomitant | guarded preserve near Bagshot, in whicl 
of civilisation —namely, architecture, is forced | the ants’ nests were encouraged for the 
upon him. In both these stages of progress | sake of the pheasants. We then procured 
the ant has been man’s precursor, and we will | a large sheet of plate-glass, set it edgewise 
therefore first see the nature of the habita- | on a nest, and by sawing it backwards and 
tions which the ant uses for this purpose, | forwards cut completely through the nest 
still aceepting the wood ant as our type. and ground, the upper edge of the glass 





Though the nests of the ants are of} being then on a level with the top of the 
a most complex structure, they are fragile | dome which forms the external portion of a 
in the extreme, and in tle majority of | wood ants’ nest. 
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After giving the ants a 
fortnight in which to repair 
damages, we again repaired to 
thespotand dug away theearth 
on one side of the glass, so 
that we were able to look into 
the nest through the glass. 

While it lasted, the sight 
was &@ most wonderful one; 
but unfortunately it lasted for 
a very short time. We had 
forgotten that the interior of 
an ants’ nest is always moist 
and warm, and that as soon 
as the colder air impinged on 
the exposed surface of the 
glass condensation would take 
place on the inner surface and 
obscure the view. 

However, I had just time 
to take a rapid sketch, which 
showed that the subterranean 
portion of the nest was com- 
posed of a number of horizontal 
galleries, whose length it was 
impossible to ascertain, con- 
nected by a number of shafts, 
and leading to a series of 
chambers at various depths. 
Through all these burrows 
the ants were busily stream- 
ing, and though the inmates 
were evidently perturbed at 
the unwonted light which was 
thrown upon their labours, we 
did, for a too brief space, see 
a wood ants’ nest in full work. 
The shafts which connected 
the galleries were nearly per- 
pendicular, and so were those 
which led from the interior of 
the dome into the nest below. 
There were no entrances ex- 
cept through the dome. 


Some of the foreign ants, however, offer | 


greater facilities for examination of their 
homes, the nests being placed on trees, and 
therefore necessarily of firmer construction 
than those which are merely scooped in the 
earth. Two examples of such nests are here 
given, one—namely, that of the Myomecodia, 
—being represented as partially opened, 
so as to show the store chambers and their 
connecting passages. 

The other nest, which is shown of its 
natural size, is that of the Polyrachis 
bihamata, a tolerably common Asiatic 
species. 

The nest looks exactly as if it were made 








Subterranean nest of wood ant, with eggs, larve, and pup 
in their cocoons, 


of horsehair, and is so woven that the 
interior can be seen without opening its 
cover. The ants are black, and their bodies 
are covered with little projections, which 
have earned for them the generic title of 
polyrachis—é.e., ‘‘ many-ridged.”’ 

On the upper surface of the thorax are two 
sharply pointed, curved hooks, almost exactly 
resembling those of the chamois. Another 
pair of hooks of a similar shape, but much 


|larger, project from the footstalk which 


connects the abdomen and thorax. They are 
so large that if either of them were straight- 


| ened, it would be half as long as the entire 


insect. The object of these formidable 
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appendages is not at present 
known or even conjectured. 

Everyone who has watched 
the ants while they are plying 
their vocations must have 
noticed how, when engaged 
in travelling to and from the 
nest, they will meet each 
other, halt for a few mo- 
ments, touch each other’s 
antenne, and then pass on 
their way, having evidently 
carried on @ conversation in 
the ant-language. They also 
use the antenne for the pur- 
pose of investigating any 
object which they do not 
understand. Moreover, the 
antenne are the vulnerable 
points when ants fight, each 
antagonist always attempting 
to grasp in its jaws the an- 
tenne of its foe. 

A careful investigation of 
these organs has been made 
by several observers within 
the last few years, the result 
showing that they possess 
an unexpected complicity of 
structure. Externally they 
consist of a number of horny 
rings, pierced by certain 
apertures, and being set with 
bristly hairs of various sizes. 
Their interior is mostly composed of muscles, 
nerves, breathing-tubes, and some mysterious 
organs whose office is at present an unsolved 
problem. Opposite isa ‘‘ combined ” transverse 
section of an ant’s antenna—i.e., where, in 

































Leaf-nest of Polyrachis. 





Tree-nest of Myomecodia, partially opened, 


order to give a bird’s-eye view of the structure, 
the organs, which may occupy different 
portions of the antenna, are supposed to be 
placed in a single section. 

The horny envelope is shown atd. It is 
pierced at intervals by certain apertures, ch, 
which Forel quaintly and graphically terms 
the ‘‘ champagne-cork organs.” Then come 
a number of ‘‘sense-bristles,”’ bb b, connected 
with structures which reach nearly to the 
centre of the antenne. Traversing almost 
the entire diameter of the antenne are a 
number of flask-shaped organs, having en- 
larged bases, contained within a sheath, h;a 
long, slender, undulating neck, f; and an 
external aperture, m. Nearly in the centre 
is a branch of the breathing-tubes, or trachee, 
as they are scientifically termed, which 
permeate the whole of an insect’s structure, 
and extend even to the extremities of the limbs 
and every portion of the wings. Here, at 
all events, we are on safe ground, knowing 
what is the office of these ubiquitous tubes ; 
but as to theobject of the remaining structures 
we can scarcely even offer a conjecture. 
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As to the sense of insects, or indeed those of 
any of the invertebrates, we know very little 
of them. We do know where the eyes are 
situated, and it is evident that the sense of 
taste must be connected with the mouth. 
But where the organs of smell and hearing 
are situated is at present a mere conjecture ; 
some physiologists confidently placing them 
both in the antennez, while some are 
equally positive that the ears, if they may 
be so called, are placed in the first pair 
of legs. 

It is perfectly true that in the insects in 
question there is upon the first pair of legs 
a membrane covering a hollow, and that the 
membrane bears some resemblance to the 
tympanum of a frog; but I cannot admit 
that the structure has anything to do with 
the auditory system, nor is it likely that 
organs of such.importance should be placed 
upon limbs which are so liable to be shed, 
and whose loss seems to be of so little 
importance to their owner. 

Here is a longitudinal section of the leg of 
anant. Hered, asin the former illustration, 
represents the horny exterior; the arrange- 
ment of the muscles is shown at m, a bundle 
of nerves is seen at n, and the all-pervading 
trachea, which is marked b, is seen to occupy 
a considerable space in the centre of the 
limb. Yet I do not believe that the sense Leg of Ant, longitudinal section. 
of hearing occupies that position in the ant 
or any other insect. Then the absence of a | of touch as we do, or of feeling pain as we 
brain, and the distribution of the brainlets | understand the word. 

Now we can proceed to the storage of food. 

It may seem strange that the ants, who 
do not secrete wax, and who therefore cannot 
make cells like those of the bees, should be 
able to store liquid food. This task they 
achieve in ways peculiarly their own. 

They do not obtain their liquid food from 
flowers, but from the little insects which are 
scientifically termed aphides, and are popu- 
larly known as “ blight.’’ These insects live 
upon the sap of plants, sucking it by means 
of a long proboscis, which is thrust deeply 
into the tissues of the plant. The aphis 
always imbibes more sap than it can assimi- 
late, and the superabundant liquid, after 
been transmuted within the body into a 
sweet and honey-like material, continually 
trickles through two little tubes situated on 
the upper part of the end of the abdomen. 
This sweet juice, which abundantly covers 
“Combined” section of Ant’s antenna, the leaves of plants infested with the aphis, 
is called ‘‘ honeydew,” and forms an im- 
portant article of food, not so much for the 
ants themselves as for their larve. 

That these ants should store the honeydew 








or ganglia along the entire body, each ring 
of its structure having a brainlet of its own, 
debars the insects from possessing the sense 
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itself is impossible, but they 
attain the same object by 
storing the insects which 
produce the honeydew. 
Ants, as is well known, 
detest wet ground, and are 
never seen engaged upon 
their usual tasks when 
rain is falling. But the 
larve require food, no 
matter what the weather 
may be, and accordingly 
the ants literally “lay 
by for a rainy day” by 
carrying off the aphides in 
fine weather, taking them 
into the nest, and keeping 
them in the subterranean 
chambers which have al- 
ready been mentioned. 

Not only do they provide 
for a rainy day, but even 
for a following year. Our 
English ants hibernate 
during the cold months of 
the year; but before they 
retire to their nests for 
the winter they search 
the trees for eggs of the 
aphides, carry them into their nests, and 
keep them in safety until the following 
spring, when they take the eggs to the nest, 
place them on the young leaves, and so 
ensure a supply of honeydew for the year. 

In several parts of tropical America there 
is a remarkable insect called the honey ant 
(Myrmecocystus), which has the remarkable 
habit of converting a certain number of the 
workers into living honey-pots. In some 
way at present unknown they injure the 
digestive organs of the honey-pots in such 
a manner that although food is received into 
the crop none of it passes into the digestive 
system. The honey-pots suspend themselves 
by their claws to the roof of their habitation, 
and the food gatherers are continually em- 
ployed in bringing home supplies of sweet 
liquid and transferring it from their own crops 
into those of their stay-at-home comrades. 

The result is that the crops of the latter, 
being very elastic, expand to such an extent 
that the abdomen very much resembles, both 
in form and colour, a very large ripe, white 
currant. When the supply thus stored is 
wanted for use, the hungry ant taps with its 
antenne the jaws of the honey-pot, and the 
latter, by contracting its body, forces out as 
much honey as is wanted. 











Barring the gates. 


Sometimes a honey-pot is dragged from 
its hold by the weight which it carries, and 
if it be not injured is hauled back into its 
former place by a party of workers who are 
told off for that purpose. Should it fall on 
any sharp object and be wounded, so that the 
honey escapes, its companions set upon it 
as wolves will do when one of their number 
is wounded, tear it to pieces, and lick up the 
spilt honey. If, however, the insect should 
die without being injured, its companions 
cut it asunder, roll the abdomen out of the 
nest, carry the rest of the body after it, and 
then bury the two portions in a common 
grave. 

These ants form quite an important 
article of commerce, the best looking being 
consumed at table like fruit or sweetmeats, 
and the remainder used in the manufacture 
of a sort of mead. On an average, there are 
about sis hundred honey-pots in a nest, their 
contents being equal to half-a-pound of 
honey. Although the sweet liquid is popu- 
larly called ‘‘ honey,” it seems to be a sort 
of honeydew produced by aphides which in- 
habit the galls of a species of dwarf oak, called, 
from its honey-producing qualities, Quercus 
mellaria. Like many other ants, it care- 
fully bars its doors before sunset. 
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IN LOW WATERS. 


BY THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 
I.—A SINGLE-ROOM HOME, 


ta 


of streets of ‘‘ tenement’’ houses. 


E greater part of my district is made up| Health and Sanitary Inspectors would find 
At | their chief work in such localities; but they 


the best these are not a desirable class of | rarely put in an appearance unless something 


street either to live in or look on, but there is a | 
best, and a better, and a worse among them. 
In some of the newer streets the dwellings | 
are expressly fitted for occupation by two 
families, each house consisting practically of 
two three-roomed flats, while in some of the 
less modern streets the houses, though less 
convenient for tenement occupation, have 
the same number of rooms, and in the 


majority of instances are inhabited by only | 


two families each. As the apartments of 
even the better and best tenement houses 
run small, and the families dwelling in them 
generally run large, domestic life in such 
houses is usually a pretty tight fit. Never- 
theless, these are not the type of houses 
or streets that are in view—among the 
initiated, at least—where overcrowding is 
spoken of. It is in quite another type of 
tenement street that the acuter evils of over- 


crowded dwellings are to be found; the type | 


that goes to constitute the latter day Slough 
of Despond—our outcast London. 
the tenement street the houses whereof are 


let off in single-room tenements—the street | 
within whose dwellings the comforts and | 
graces of home life are unknown, and its | 


decencies hard indeed to observe; though 


thanks to the self-respecting and self-sacri- | 


ficing endeavours of the poor, they are 
observed to a greater extent than is generally 
supposed. There is a generic character about 
these streets. They are old and narrow, slum 
intersected, dirty, dilapidated, unsightly, 
unsanitary, and depressing. - In them men 
and women ‘‘dwindle, peak, and pine” ; 


disease is rife, the death-rate high, and an | 


abnormal infant mortality a thing of course. 
The tenement streets of this class are an 


This is | 


in the nature of a public scandal affecting 
their department has arisen. And it is in 
single rooms of the ramshackle, rack-rented, 
authority-neglected houses of the tenement 
streets of this type that hosts of the honest 
labouring poor have perforce to make their 
homes, their poverty and not their will 
consenting. 

On turning into a street of this kind one 
afternoon I saw a number of comfortable- 
looking, ‘‘ respectably attired’? men coming 
out of one of the houses—and looking glad 
to get out of it. That they were not in- 
habitants of the quarter would have been 
obvious at a glance, even to a stranger; 
while to myself, knowing the life of the 
place as I did, their presence there was 
self-explanatory—they were a Coroner’s jury, 
and had been to ‘‘view the body.” They 





were coming along the street towards me, 
the Coroner’s officer bringing up the rear. 
When the latter individual reached the point 
at which I was standing he volunteered the 
intormation—‘It is only an infant. There 
is nothing in it. Sure to be a verdict of 
death from natural causes, you know. It 
happened to die before the doctor arrived, 
and so he couldn’t certify as to the cause of 
death.” The so sudden death of an infant, 
though not an every-day occurrence in the 
street, was so far a commonplace incident 
that it attracted but little attention among 
the inhabitants, most of whom were probably 
of opinion with the Coroner’s officer, that 
there was ‘‘ nothing in it.” The parents of 
the dead baby were a steady, struggling, but 
bitterly poverty-stricken couple. For some 
time before the death of their little one their 
| poverty had been so extreme, that though 


| 
| 


almost unknown territory to the outer | they had always been poor, they might at 


public. 


The explorers of such regions are | this period fairly be ranked as people who 


for the most part official personages. The | had seen better days. At the time of their 


Parish Doctor, the Relieving Officer, and the 
School Board Officer are to be seen in them 
daily, and so happily are the Scripture 
Reader and the District Visitor. The agent 
of the parish undertaker is a well-known 
visitant, and the parish hearse, and the 
parish ambulance are more frequently to be 
seen than the parish dust cart. It might 
be thought that the Medical Officers of 


| marriage the man had been a dock labourer 
|in regular employment, and the woman a 
‘‘hand”’ in a lead factory, earning fifteen 
shillings a week—an amount of wages which 
made her in her degree quite a little tortune 
to a husband. But in the latter days of 
their married life they had fallen upon evil 
times. Through long-continued depression 
of trade the husband had fallen from the 
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regular into the casualty class of labourers ; 
the class that day after day wait about dock 
gates, and struggle and beg—and but too 
often wait, and struggle, and beg in vain— 
for the chance of an hour or two's work at 
fourpence an hour. The wife had—as is 
the case with most lead factory hands sooner 
or later—become so seriously affected with 
lead poisoning that she had to leave the 
factory. She had then taken to washing 
and charing; but with health permanently 
impaired, and no “ trade connection worked 
up,” her earnings in that field of labour had 
been very small; so small, indeed, that 
often the joint earnings of man and wife 
amounted to no more than six or seven 
shillmgs a week, out of which they had to 
pay three shillings for the rent of their 
room. That, under such conditions of 
existence, their baby had been weak and 
ailing was no matter for surprise. It had 
caught a cold, which the mother had not 
regarded as a serious thing, and which would 
probably not have proved a serious thing in 
the case of a healthy, well-nourished child. 
The mother had treated the little patient 
herself, applying such simple remedies as 
she could purchase in pennyworth’s at a 
neighbouring chemist’s. Under this treat- 
ment the child was apparently getting better, 
when a violent attack of coughing brought 
on convulsions. The parish doctor had then 
been hastily summoned, and though he had 
attended with a promptitude that does not 
always characterise the action of parish 
doctors under such circumstances, the child 
had died before he was upon the spot. This, 
as brought out at the inquest, was the story 
of life and death in a representative single- 
room household. The verdict, asthe coroner's 
officer had anticipated would be the case, 
was one of death from natural causes, 
and the parents, freed from any shadow of 
blame or imputation of neglect, were left to 
bury their dead as best they could. Now 
the mother had loved her babe with a love 
that some might be disposed to look upon 
as foolish. It was a special matter of grief 
to her that she could not show some out- 
ward and visible sign of her love in the 
manner of her little one’s funeral. That 
her desire in this respect should be fulfilled 
was apparently out of the question. She 
was without present means, and not in a 
position to obtain credit with an undertaker. 
The father had to apply to the parish, and 
an order for a coffin and interment was 
readily enough given. That a “pauper” 
coffin should be as plain and inexpensive an 





article as possible, is, perhaps, right in the 
abstract; but at times, when death is 
within their dwellings—times when they 
are swayed rather by their feelings than 
their reason—the plainness and roughness 
that brand the pauper coffin are often a 
painful thing to the poor. It was so in the 
case of this poor mother; but for her, 
though she knew it not till it came, 
there was balm in Gilead here. Her neigh- 
bours were aware of her wish and her grief, 
and poor as they were, they subscribed 
among them—mostly in pennies—the small 
sum necessary to pay for such ornamentation 
of the coffin, in the way of handles and 
plates, as dispauperised its appearance, so 
to speak. Then one neighbour lent, and 
another washed and ironed, a sheet, suffi- 
ciently large to drape the tiny coffin and 
the rough deal table upon which it was 
placed ; a third—a flower hawker by calling 
—sent a bouquet of simple flowers, which were 
put in water and stood upon the coffin. I was 
told that from delicacy of constitution and 
frequent illness the infant had in its brief 
lifetime come to be ‘‘a wearied, pain-stricken 
looking little creature.” If so, death had 
come as a beautifier. I was shown the 
child as it lay in its white draped, flower 
bedecked little coffin; was shown it at a 
time when as yet ‘‘decay’s effacing finger ”’ 
had not touched it; when only the calmness 
and restfulness of death were upon it. If 
the countenance had in life worn a pained 
expression, that expression had been swal- 
lowed up in death. There was now a 
glorified smile upon the tiny baby face, and 
calm, deep calm. As I looked upon it I 
involuntarily quoted to myself— 


Lifeless, but beautiful it lay. 


The little dead presence seemed to 
sanctify the squalid room, to take away, 
in this particular instance, the general 
sense of horror attaching to the reflection 
that in these single-room homes—the 
only homes possible to tens of thousands 
of our poor, under existing social con- 
ditions—the living must, during the period 
elapsing between death and burial, eat 
and work, and sleep, live, move, and have 
their being in the same apartment with their 
dead. Think of it, reader, think of “ social 
conditions ’’—which some who are not subject 
to them would have us believe we must have 
always with us—that not only make life hard 
and miserable, but also, in innumerable in- 
stances, rob even death of its dignity, and 
mar the sacredness that should belong to it. 
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Should we passively accept the must here ? 
Should we not rather, all of us, work as well 
as pray for a time when such “social 
conditions ’’ shall cease from out the land. 

There are philosophical and strong-minded 
people who would persuade poor parents that 
the death of an infant is a ‘‘ happy release,” 
but the parents here in question were not 
philosophical. They had loved their little 
one and mourned itsloss. So far, however, as 
neighbourly sympathy could comfort them, 
they were comforted; that sympathy ac- 
companied them literally to the verge of the 
grave. On the day of the funeral a number 
of the women of the street, mustering what 
show of mourning they could in their attire, 
trudged off to the distant cemetery to await 
the arrival there.of the parish hearse. There, 
as sisters in womanhood, and motherhood, 
and poverty with the poor mother, and with 
not only looks, but hearts attuned to the 
occasion, they stood reverently around the 
little open grave in the “‘ pauper ground ”’ in 
which baby was laid to the last long rest that 
will know no breaking until that great day 
when all shall be changed, and the mortal 
put on immortality. Nor were their neigh- 
bours the only ones from whom these poor 
parents received kindness in their time of 
trouble. The Coroner’s jury had been for 
the most part men of a type who are usually 
spoken of as hard-headed, butin this instance, 
at any rate, the hard-headed men had not 
proved hard-hearted. They had listened 
pityingly to the story of woe and want 
disclosed at the inquest, and one of them, a 
person of some local influence, ‘‘ bore the case 
in mind.” A little later he obtained 
employment for the father of the dead child, 
regular employment, and so far well paid 
employment that it obviated the necessity for 
the health-broken and sorrowing mother 
having to go out to labour for daily hire. 
The parents were becomingly grateful for 
their good fortune in this respect. But with 
their thankfulness mingled—especially in the 
case of the mother—an ever-present sense of 
regret, a feeling that the good fortune had 
come too late, in so far as it had not come 
until after the little one, who in its degree 
had shared with them the deepest bitterness 
of their poverty, had been taken. 

In this sense, if not in a Coroner’s officer’s 
sense, something had, after all, come of the 
inquest ; nor was that the only incidental 
matter that arose outof the inquiry. In his 
summing up the Coroner had “ held forth” 
upon the “ horrors ”’ of the single-room home 
life of the poorer tenement streets. His 








observations had probably enough been 
intended to be of general application, but 
the inhabitants of the street in which the 
subject of the inquest had lived out its brief 
life, had by some means got it into their 
minds that the remarks were aimed at 
them in particular, and they were very 
wrothful upon the point. According to their 
version of them the remarks had been to the 
general effect that such a dreadful condition 
of home life as had been disclosed was the 
fault as well as the misfortune of the poor, 
and perhaps more their fault than their 
misfortune; that they were indifferent to the 
decencies of life, and that drink was the 
chief cause of there being such homes. As 
against these remarks they expressed them- 
selves with a good deal of bitterness of feel- 
ing and considerable strength of language. 
They knew Coroners, they said, better than 
Coroners seemed to know them. They knew, 
at any rate, that a Coroner was a well-paid 
official, that his bread was buttered. He 
might fare sumptuously every day, without 
having to stint in home accommodation in 
consequence. It was not for the likes of 
him to sit in judgment upon the lives of 
those with whom the question of a sixpence 
or a shilling a-week more or less in rent 
might mean a meal a-day less, and upon 
whom the lowest rent they could get under 
weighed heavily, as rent was the one thing 
that must be unfailingly paid out of incomes 
that are not only small but precarious—with 
much more to the same effect. As one 
whose working life has to be spent among 
the poor, and who has daily to enter the 
homes of all sorts and conditions of the 
poverty stricken—as one, in short, who as the 
indignant ones put it “‘ ought to know,” I 
was, while the subject was warm, repeatedly 
appealed to as to whether such remarks upon 
the poor were justifiable. Putting aside these 
particular observations, of which it will be 
noticed I had only a second-hand and one- 
sided version, I can safely say that in the 
matter of their miserable dwellings, as in the 
other matters of their miserable lives, the 
single-room poor—if I may be allowed the 
expression—make the best of things. Asa 
class they are sober, for putting their 
sobriety upon no higher ground, they have 
not the wherewithal to procure drink. That 
their homes are scantily furnished goes 
without saying, but they are all the less 
‘« stuffy” and more easily ventilated on that 
account. The beds in them are many of 
them of the kinds “‘ contrived a double debt 
to pay”; are beds by night, and chests of 
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drawers, or arm-chairs, or ‘‘ well’ sofas by 
day. By means of ingeniously contrived 
screens, numbers of these living rooms are 
converted into dormitories at night. Even 
the poorest of the poor desire to live decently, 
and considering the difficulties they have to 
contend with in this respect it is wonderful 
how decently many of them do manage to live. 

To outward seeming the dwellers in 
these single-room tenement streets are 
coarse and squalid and commonplace to the 
last degree, a people with whom superficial 
observers would not dream of associating the 
idea of chivalrous sentiment or deed ; never- 
theless they are often animated by sentiments 
as high, impulses as noble as those that 
moved Sir Philip Sidney when mortally 
wounded, and with the thirst of the death 
agony upon him, he passed the cup of water 
proffered to himself to the dying soldier 
beside him, with the saying—worthy of the 
act—‘“ thy necessity is greater than mine.” 
It is in these wretched tenement homes that 
the kindness of the poor to the poor touches 
the highest point of all its greatness. It is 
‘great because it is so small,’’ because there 
is so little in a material way to be kind with. 
Let me give briefly an illustration, taking it as 
one of the first that occurs to me. One bleak 
December afternoon I found a middle-aged 
woman sitting in a fireless room, and so 
‘« perished ”’ with cold that she could scarcely 
ply the needle and thread with which she 
was ‘‘ buttonholing”’ for the ‘‘slop” shirt 
trade. This buttonholing being a “ starva- 
tion-wage’’ occupation, it but too frequently 
happens that women engaged in it cannot 
‘* run to’’ a fire even in the coldest weather. 
In that case they pile on whatever in the 
way of warm garments they may be possessed 
of, and with this, an oil lamp burning in the 
early morning and again at night, and the 
room as nearly hermetically sealed as can be 
managed, it is not, the women will tell you, 
‘« quite so bad as it looks ’’—especially when 
you are used to it. But the particular 
woman here in question was without boots, 
and had nothing in the way of wrappings 
over her dress, which latter article of attire 
was not of ‘‘ winter material.”” I had seen 
her a day or two before fairly well booted 
and wearing a large ‘‘ ulster,”’ which, though 
shabby as to appearance, and out of date as 
to fashion—having been a “ cast-off’? when 
it originally came to her—was still a warm 
and serviceable piece of raiment. As I knew 
the woman to be sober and industrious I 
concluded that some special trouble had 
befallen her, under stress of which she had 








been compelled to (in the euphemistic phrase 
of the poor) ‘‘ put away,” that is pawn, her 
clothing. On my making a remark to that 
effect, however, she promptly, indeed I might 
almost say cheerfully, replied: ‘‘ Oh, no! 
Things are not so bad as that with me, thank 
God. While I have health and eyesight, 
and can get work—badly paid as it is—I 
shall not need to pawn the boots off my 
feet. Though, after all,’’ she added, after a 
slight pause, the point having evidently just 
occurred to her, ‘‘ there is boot pawning at 
the bottom of it as you may say. You see, 
sir,”’ she continued, “ it is this way ; through 
having her husband on her hands sick and 
out of work, Mrs. , who lives next room 
to me, has had to put away everything she 
could any way spare, and among the rest her 
own shawl and boots, and most of her under- 
clothing. Well she had a chance of a day’s 
work at a laundry, and as she could not get 
to the place, let alone stand at the wash-tub 
all day, without boots and clothes, and it 
would have been a sin to see her lose the 
day’s work, why of course I lent her my 
things.’’ As she sat thcze, ‘‘ blue-mottled ” 
and shivering with cold, she was quite 
unconscious that in lending the chief part of 
her clothing to another under such circum- 
stances, she was doing a thing that was 
nothing less than heroic in its way. When, 
as I was leaving her, I observed that her 
sitting there for hours so ill-provided against 
the cold was enough to bring some serious 
illness upon her, and that I would see toa 
little firing being sent to her at once, she 
seemed not only surprised, but even a little 
doubtful—as though she were asking herself 
whether she might not be taking coal that 
might otherwise go to the relief of some 
one whose necessity was even greater than 
her own. 

The patient endurance, and mutual good- 
will which characterise the poor, taking 
them as a body, constitute the only redeeming 
features of these one-room homes. The 
question of improved dwellings for the poor 
has long been in the air, has been thrashed 
out ad nauseam as a subject of academic 
debate. Surely the time is fully come 
when a practical attempt upon something 
like an imperial scale should be made to 
provide the much talked of dwellings. This 
is a point upon which it may be emphatically 
asserted delays are dangerous, for in the 
single-room homes of the poor, as they exist 
to-day, lurks the shadow of pestilence— 
pestilence that if it comes may not smite the 
poor alone. 











— 





OBIN was Lover, lang syne, to me; Robin was Baby, lang syne, to me; 


Often we met ’neath the trysting tree ; Lay in my lap ‘neath the lilac-tree ; 
In your dark eyes the true heart I could Lovely its blossom, but lovelier he— 

see— Robin ! Robin! 

Robin ! 
Robin sang sadly and softly to me, 
Robin was Husband, lang syne, to me; Red gleamed his breast from the 
I wore a wreath of the orange-tree ; sombre yew-tree, 
Joy-bells were pealing exultingly, By it lay buried the big and the wee 
‘“* Robin!” Robin! Robin ! 


Robins are making their music for me, 

They tell of the River of Life, and the Tree, 

And say I shall meet them and greet them all three, 
Robin! Robin! Robin ! 





GEORGE HILL 











A LITTLE 





BLESSING. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
AvTHOR oF “Jzssica’s First PRaYER,” ‘‘ LITTLE Mgc’s CHILDREN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 


if was impossible to carry Bess away by 
the perilous passage he had just crossed ; 
but Ben gave rapid directions to his comrades, 
and in a short time two of them stood out- 
side George Page’s door with a sack in their 
hands, whilst the rest kept watch in the 
street. Luckily the bolt of the lock shot into 
a staple not enclosed in a box, and Ben, 
with some difficulty, succeeded in forcing it 
back ; then as swiftly as possible, with hearts 
beating fast and high, the boys wrapped the 
sack about the wretched little creature, and 
Ben carrying his precious burden tenderly 
in his arms, fled down the dimly lighted 
stairs, so familiar to him in happier days, 
and running rapidly along the street, did 
not pause for breath until he reached their 
place of meeting under the railway-arch. 

There was a strange dejection of spirits 
mingling with his exultation. He had 
rescued little Bess, that was true; but how 
terribly still she lay in his arms when he 
removed the sack, and looked down at her 
altered face! Where was the pretty, merry 
little ehild whom he loved so fondly? The 
pinched face, pale and discoloured, the half- 
open, lustreless eyes, the ragged, tangled 
hair, and lifeless limbs, all these things 
filled him with a pity that almost broke his 
heart. The other boys were triumphant, 
they had succeeded, and gained a victory 
over grown-up folks; but Ben’s soul was 
torn between exultation and dread. 

‘* We daren’t do nothink more till folks 
have cleared off a bit,’’ he said, speaking to 
his rejoicing band ; ‘‘ we must keep in hidin’, 
and then get away as fast as we can. Dick 
and Geoff may come along o’ me, but you 
other boys must clear out o’ this at once; 
we couldn’t get away safe altogether.” 

There was a slight sound of murmuring, 
but the boys knew what was expected of 
them; besides, there would be the fun of 
watching George Page and his wife go 
home. They rose at once with solemn and 
prompt obedience, and prepared to steal 
away, one by one. 

““ Where must we. meet to-morrow?” 
asked one of them as Ben, too absorbed in 
his care of little Bess, forgot his duties as 
captain. 








“Oh!” he said, ‘‘anywhere—at the corner 
of Aldgate Station.” 

The boys left behind in the archway sat 
closely together, one on each side of Ben, 
across whose knees lay little Bess; he could 
hardly see her face in this dark corner, but 
he knew she was not dead, for the shrivelled 
hands and arms, which were no more than 
skin and bone, had not the icy chill of death, 
and once he caught the sound of a feeble 
sigh; he pressed her closer to him at this 
weak sign of life. 

“It’s me as has got you, my little 
Blessin’,” he cried; ‘‘me, Ben! and I’m 
going to take care on you now. They'll 
never get you agen ; never no more.” 

But the child did not seem to hear or 
understand, unless it was, as he fancied, that 
she lay in his arms more contentedly, 
pressing a little against his beating heart. 
Geoff and Dick, looking up into their captain’s 
face, saw the big tears glistening as they 
rolled down his cheeks ; they put their arms 
round his neck to comfort him. 

‘‘ She'll be our little queen, you know,” 
whispered Geoff, ‘‘ and we’ll keep her like a 
lady, with all sorts o’ good things and 
pretty clothes. Where’s she to live, Ben?” 

‘‘T don’t know yet,” he answered; ‘it 
must be a long, long way off from here, and 
as soon as it’s late enough we’ll start.” 

It was after midnight before the streets 
were sufficiently deserted for their flight; even 
when they set off, they avoided all the wider 
streets, lest George Page and his baffled 
and infuriated wife should be searching for 
them. There was no light now except the 
gas-lamps which stood far and wide between; 
the shops and the brilliant gin-palaces were 
closed, and the street stalls were cleared 
away with their flaring lights; the pave- 
ments, so crowded in the day-time, echoed 
loudly, not to their bare feet stealing along, 
but to the nailed and iron-bound shoes of the 
policemen, giving notice of their approach in 
time for the boys to hide somewhere till they 
had passed by. Little Bess lay in Ben’s 
arms so light a burden that he carried her 
without any sense of weariness, and would 
not give her up to either of his comrades for 
a moment; he had taken off his jacket to 
wrap around her, and wore the sack drawn 
over his head and hanging down his back. 
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The first chilly frost of an autumn night 
was in the air, but it was not painfully cold 
to the hardy boys, it was only for little Bess 
that Ben shivered now and then. 

They were soon in an utterly strange 
region ; none of them had ever been farther 
west than Aldgate, and presently they passed 
the shadow of the vast mass of St. Paul’s, 
standing black and huge amid its encircling 
buildings. The boys felt overwhelmed and 
crept under its shadow in unbroken silence ; 
Ben’s whole soul was too much absorbed in 
little Bess to be impressed, but Geoff and 
Dick were filled with the restless excitement 
of explorers; they were in a new world, 
reconnoitering a new sphere ; what they were 
to do in it, and whither they were to go, they 
did not know. For some time past they had 
seen no one and heard no footsteps except 
those of the City police. 

A half-starved cat came up to the boys, 
mewing piteously, and rubbing against their 
bare legs. Ben lifted up his bowed head 
and broke the silence. 

“‘ Take it up, Geoff,”” he commanded, ‘‘ we 
mustn’t be cruel to nothink.” 

They sat down on the western steps of the 
Cathedral, gazing down the deserted slopes 
of Ludgate Hill. It was plainly the way 
they must take ; but where did it lead to? 
The great bell overhead struck two, and 
the lingering, deep- toned sound boomed 
solemnly through the profound stillness. 
Already it seemed to Geoff and Dick as if 
they had been marching for hours, and must 
be many miles away from their foes ; but Ben 
was startled as the clock ceased to strike. It 
was still only two o'clock, and they could 
not have left their enemy far behind. He 
sprang up hastily to pursue his flight; but 
at that moment a policeman darted forward 
from some unseen corner, and bade the boys 
stop with their burden. 

“‘Tt’s only a little gel!” said Ben im- 
ploringly ; ‘‘ as we’re runnin’ away with, to 
save her from bein’ killed and starved to 
death. Look at her!” he cried, moving 
under a lamp, and uncovering her pinched 
and bruised face; ‘‘ she used to be sech a 
pretty little darlin’, and now see what hurts 
and bruises she’s got, and how famished she 
is! look at her poor arms, all skin and bone! 
don’t you hinder me from savin’ her.”’ 

The policeman took the child gently in his 
arms, and Ben saw his lips quiver, and the 
tears start to his eyes. 

“T can’t leave my beat,” he said; ‘ but 
you go on to Holborn, and as far as Red Lion 








Harpur Street to the right ; there’s a house 
that will take her in, with a red lamp burn- 
ing all night over the door; you can’t miss 
seeing it. It belongs toa Society for pre- 
venting cruelty to children, and they’ll take 
the best of care of the poor little creature. 
You ask any of the police where it is, and 
say Simmons of the city sent you. Stay! 
I'll write it down for you.” 

With this precious passport in their pos- 
session the boys went on their way, no 
longer avoiding the police, but shaping 
their course according to their directions. 
Tt was nearly another hour before they 
reached their goal. The friendly red lamp 
was burning over the door of a house 
where all was so still that they did not dare 
to arouse the inmates. But the morning 
was not far off, and sitting down on the top 
step, which was most sheltered, they huddled 
together to keep themselves and little Bess 
warm. Geoff and Dick were soon fast asleep ; 
but Ben could not sleep. The child was 
safe in his arms; and they were at the very 
door of a shelter that would take her in. 
Yet he was too sad, too anxious, too agitated 
to sleep. It was still possible that little 
Bess might die; it was even possible that 
her stepmother might still overtake them. 
They were not out of danger yet. 

But little Bess was out of danger as soon 
as the morning came. Ben followed the 
matron upstairs into a nursery, where toys 
were lying about; and in the adjoining room 
a number of little children were still asleep 
in their comfortable beds. Mare or less they 
were like his little darling, with marks of ill- 
usage about them, and Ben looked round at 
them with a feeling of the deepest pity. 

‘ Are they all banged about, and bruised, 
and starved ?” he asked in a low voice. 

‘‘ Every one of them, poor little lambs,” 
answered the matron. 

“Tf you'll take care of little Bess,” said 
Ben, ‘when I’m a man I'll spend all my 
time in seekin’ children like ’em.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Gzorce Page and his wife spent most of 
the night in seeking after the lost child, to 
the great delight of the boys who had not 
been chosen to share Ben’s flight. The 
woman was almost mad with fury; and the 
man, @ hard and selfish brute, was equally 
dismayed. They both knew who it was that 
had stolen the child away, and they vowed 
they would take the law of him for breaking 
into their house. But both of them knew 
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that if they could only recover the miserable 
victim of their cruelty, Ben must go scot 
free. They could take no steps that would 
draw upon them the attention of the police 
or their neighbours. 

But, to their great amazement, they were 
arrested the following day and lodged in jail ; 
their prosecutors being the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The 
condition of thé child, who was hovering 
between life and death, and the filthy state 
of the hole in Which she had been confined, 
made the arrest practicable. 

It was two or three weeks before it was 
certain that little Bess would not die. Ben 
deserted his old haunts, and made a home 
for himself near the Shelter, where he could 
go in night and morning, and see with his 
own eyes that she was still alive. The 
small, patient face, lying motionless on the 
pillow, too weak to move, began to gain more 
life; and by-and-bye she could look at him 
with a faint smile in her blue éyes. After a 
while there came the rapture of hearing her 
call him Ben; atid by-and-bye she sat up, 
propped with pillows, and he was allowed to 
feed her. Then theré came the day when 
she was lifted out of bed, wrapped closely in 
blankets, and he nursed her on his knees 
before a warm and cheerful fire. Never had 
he known 80 great a gladness. 

The only drawback to his happiness was 
that he was compelled to give evidence 
against George Page and his wife. He 
wished to see and hear no more of them, 
now little Bess was saved. First he gave 
his evidence at the police court, where 
George Page wai released on bail; and after- 
wards at the quarter sessions. Counsel had 
been procured for the defence, for the man 
had saved money, and could afford to pay ; 
but no cross-exémination or brow-beating 
could shake Ben’s simpleand straightforward 
testimony. The report of the policeman 
who saw the filthy dén where the child had 
lived, and the medical evidence of the marks 
of cruel treatment and starvation left no 
doubt of the guilt of the stepmother. But 
the father was acquitted; and in conse- 
quence of the fact that the child had been 
exposed to the cold of an autumn night, 
and that the woman bore a good character, 
she was sentenced to no more than three 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

Ben was present when this sentence was 
passed, and the Woman turned upon him a 
look of profound hatred and vengeance, 
which made him quail. But what was there 
to be afraid of? his little Bess was safe, and 








that was enough. He could easily take care 
of himself. Besides, the three months 
seemed an age to him; and he would very 
soon be able to keep her as well as himself, 
His friends at the Shelter had found him g 
place as knife-boy in a house not far from it; 
and now he got his food and sixpence a day 
regularly. They had given him a decent 
suit of clothes, including a pair of shoes; 
and he felt that his foot was on the ladder 
up which he would climb to the position of 
a working man, with wages to maintain a 
family. He built many a lowly castle in 
the air for little Bess to dwell in, when she 
was quite strong again. He could not put 
these visions into words ; but they were none 
the less vivid. Even the barest and tiniest 
of garrets would do for their home; but 
they must be together, and then he would 
feel he was keeping: his promise to his sister 
Rachel, when she lay dying. 

Now and then Geoff and Dick came to see 
him ; but itis a long way from Whiteckapel 
to Bloomsbury, and Ben, in his decent suit, 
and with his new-born ambition to grow into 
a respectable citizen, was very different from 
their tattered, audacious captain, who had 
formerly been first and foremost in all kinds 
of mischief. To their amazement and re- 
gret Ben was no longer ready to lead them 
to new adventures. He had grown soft and 
feeble-hearted. Before the three months 
were over they had chosen a new leader. 

But Ben was indifferent to their deser- 
tion ; all his spare time was given up to little 
Bess. He was a favourite at the Shelter, 
and on Sunday afternoons he was trusted to 
take the child into Red Lion Square, where 
playing is not allowed, but where he could 
sit on oné of the benches, with her on his 
knee, listening once more to her merry 
prattle. For the little girl had quite for- 
gotten her misery. A short time ago she 
was dwelling, like one of the most timid of 
God’s creatures, in the den of a tigress, as 
ignorant as it would be of why she was tor- 
mented. She had trembled through a long, 
long night of dark terror and bewilderment. 
But the day had dawned again, and she 
found herself escaped from her horrible 
prison. The child’s mind asked for no 
reason for either condition; she did not 
know that she had any rights or any wrongs. 
She had been most miserable then ; but she 
was happy now. Even Ben was forgetting 
that dark past, and the woman whose glance 
filled his heart with terror. Those brief, 
wintry afternoons, under the low and cloudy 
sky, were full of untold happiness to him. ~ 
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Christmas came and went; and New 
Year’s Day passed by. At the first Com- 
mittee of the new year, it was announced by 
the Secretary of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, that Martha 
Page would come out of jail in a few days, 
and that her husband demanded the custody 
of his child, whom he had left in the Shelter 
during her stepmother’s imprisonment, A 
canting letter was read, in which the man 
professed great distress for the severe treat- 
ment his little girl had received, and 
promised better management in the future. 
There was no alternative; thé English law 
required that the child should be given up to 
her father, and demanded no security for 
her future safety, nor placed her parents 
under any supervision. She was as com- 
pletely in their power as if they had never 
proved themselves unworthy of the trust. 

Very kindly and gently the Director broke 
the sad news to Ben when he came in as 
usual to see little Bess. 

“ But it mustn’t be!’’ cried the lad, with 
a white, set face; ‘it'll be ten times worse 
than before for little Bess. That woman’s 
a real devil, and she'll hate us more nor 
ever. You'd never give her up; not folks 
like you! And she’s been so happy here, as 
happy as alittle queen. You'll never, never 
let her go back again!” 

“We must, my poor lad,’ answered the 
Director sorrowfully ; ‘‘ the law compels us. 
We could be sent to jail ourselves for keep- 
ing her against her father’s will. And some 
of us would go to jail gladly enough if that 
would alter the law. But it would not. We 
will do all we can to protect little Bess.”’ 

“« Wot can you do?” asked Ben sobbing. 

** Not very much,”’ he admitted, ‘‘ now and 
then we will send one of our officers to see 
her; and we’ll look out for a district visitor, 
or city missionary, or a Bible woman, or 
somebody down that way; and let them 
know they must keep an eye on the poor 
child. ‘We will do all we can.” 

“« But s’pose they flit? ’’ said Ben. 

“That’s the greatest difficulty,’ he 
answered. 

“« When’s little Bess to go?” inquired 
Ben in a choking voice. ’ 

The Director looked at his watch. Ben 
had come in after his work was over, and it 
was growing late. Just then a single loud 
tap was heard on the outer door; it was 
George Page himself, who came in a moment 
afterwards. 

He was a respectable looking workman, 
clean and comfortably dressed. His face 





was somewhat coarse and surly in expres- 
sion ; but it was neither drunken nor brutal. 
At the sight of Ben he frowned, and glanced 
suspiciously from him to the Director. 

‘« T’ye come about my little gal,” he said ; 
‘‘ couldn’t come till my work was done. I 
want to know if I can take her home.” 

“Oh, George!” cried Ben; ‘George 
Page, don’t you remember how I promised 
Rachel when she lay dyin’ that I’d take 
care of little Bess; me, not you. Don’t you 
remember how she cried, and made you 
swear as you’d never, never part her and me? 
Didn’t you say God curse you if you ever took 
little Bess away from me? Now you've got 
another wife give her up to me, and we'll 
never trouble you for a farthing. She 
belongs to me more than to your other wife, 
George.” 

‘* It’s ridiclous,’’ answered the man, * to 
hear a lad like you talkin’ o’ keepin’ a little gal 
as well as yerself. Get yer own livin’ first.” 

‘« If that’s all,” said the Director quickly, 
‘‘T will provide for the child.” 

‘* But it’s not all,”’ replied George Page in 
a gruff tone; ‘‘we’ve got the feelin’s of a 
parent—me and my wife. You've no right 
to go and break up homes, and the law won’t 
let you. I’ve come to take my child home. 
She’s my own and I’ll do what I like with 
her. Let us have her down here, and see 
if she’s scared at me. No, Ben, don’t you 
stir; you'll set her agen me. Let her come 
down o’ herself.’’ 

In a few moments the little girl’s happy 
voice was heard as she pattered down the 
staircase with the step of a child at home. 
Both George and Ben darted towards the 
door, but the father, who was the stronger, 
pushed the lad behind him, and stooped 
down as little Bess stood in the doorway, to 
kiss her pretty face. 

‘* Why it’s daddy! ’’ she cried, flinging her 
arms round his neck with all a child’s 
forgetfulness of her griefs; ‘‘it’s my old 
daddy.”’ 

He lifted her up in his strong arms, and 
turned round with a look of triumph. ‘Is she 
scared at me?” he asked. ‘* Does she look 
as if I treated her bad? Why! she’s glad 
as glad can be to see her old daddy agen.” 

‘« Oh, little Bess! little Bess!” exclaimed 
Ben, breaking down into a passion of sobs 
and tears; it seemed so cruel to him that 
the child should welcome her father so 
tondly ; he forgot that her dead mother had 
taught and trained her little one to give the 
surly man this warm greeting when he came 
home from work. Rachel had done her 
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utmost to save her from his churlishness, but 
this loving artifice of hers was telling against 
her purpose now. Bess looked wistfully down 
from her father’s arms on Ben’s great grief. 
«* What's you cryin’ for, Ben ? ” she asked ; 
‘don’t cry, poor Ben.” 
“T can’t give her up!” he cried with a 


groan. 

*« Look here, Ben,” interposed the Director ; 
“‘T am sure Mr. Page will let you go and see 
your little niece often—”’ 

“No, no!” interrupted George Page ; 
“it’s not likely as my missus’ll want to clap 
eyes on him agen. I could be takin’ the 
law of him for breaking into my house, and 
stealin’, and spoilin’ my lock ; but he were 
Rachel’s brother, and I’ve let him alone ; but 
let him dare show his face at my door—” 

He did not finish his sentence in words, 
but his hard, horny fist clenched tightly, and 
his angry face left no doubt as to what he 
meant to do. 

“« But, my good fellow, listen to reason,”’ 
said the Director persuasively ; ‘‘ if you give 
up the child you will have no more trouble 
or expense with her; it would be so much 
gain to you and your wife, who certainly has 
no love for her. Mind! I cannot promise 
that we will undertake the charge of her, for 
we act on the principle that every man should 
provide for his own children ; but I am sure 
I could find a home for her. Why are you 
so bent upon keeping her ?” 

‘* Because we choose,’’ he replied with 
dogged sullenness; ‘the child’s mine, andI’ll 
have her—ay ! and with no interference from 
nobody ; I’ll have no spies round about me. 
She’s mine, and I'll do what I like with her.” 

It was of no use to argue with the man; 
he had the law on his side, and he knew it. 
He might all but starve his child to death, 
he might expose her to the frosty cold in the 
dead of night, he might make her life such 
a burden and a terror that she would be 
driven to commit suicide, as other children 
have done ; he might train her into a liar, a 
drunkard, a creature lower than the beasts, 
and the law would not hinder him. It was 
only if it could be proved that he had 
destroyed the poor animal life, and set her 
free from his cruel tyranny, that the law 
would interfere and avenge her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Very crushing was the blow that had 
fallen upon Ben ; it seemed impossible that 
the persons who had helped him to save little 
Bess, and to punish her tyrant, were now 





quite unable to protect her longer. The 
matron of the Shelter had described to him 
how the Lord Mayor of London had opened 
it as a refuge for cruelly-used children, and 
how he had given the key to a Baroness and 
a Cardinal. Ben did not know what these 
latter titles meant, but they conveyed to him 
the impression of absolute power. Every 
shadow of dread and anxiety for his little 
Blessing had been swept from his mind; 
he had believed her to be as safe as the 
children of the Lord Mayor himself. 

But they had given her up! They had 
sent the helpless little victim back to the 
loathsome den from which he had rescued 
her at the peril of his life. It was not done 
willingly, but the law demanded it. There 
was no power on earth to stand between 
little Bess and her tyrants. 

But Ben had been learning a good deal 
during the last three months; he knew 
now that God loved the child even more than 
he did, and if man could not help him God 
Almighty could. No question tormented 
Ben’s mind as to the mystery of God 
permitting such sin and suffering. Sin and 
misery had been ever present and most 
powerful in Ben’s experience of life; they 
needed an omniscient and omnipotent God 
to combat them. As soon as he heard of 
such a Being he believed in Him; and 
it seemed to him as if the conflict was all 
but visible. He would be on God’s side, 
and God would help him to save little Bess ; 
he would have no more to do with the 
Society which had failed him. 

Ben knew enough of duty not to quit the 
place which had been found for him without 
giving a week’s notice; and he made upa 
bundle of the best suit of clothes that had 
been given to him and left it at the Shelter, 
with the words, “I’m goin’ to foller my 
little Bess,” written on a soiled slip of paper. 
Then he went back to his old haunts ; but 
his comrades had found another captain, 
and he was no longer chief among them. 
Ben had not seen his little Bess for more 
than a week ; and his heart hungered for a 
glimpse of her. He had not even bid her 
good-bye, for George Page had been per- 
suaded to leave her another night in the 
Shelter, because the child was still delicate, 
and the January night was too cold for her. 
But he had gone for her early the next 
morning, and taken her away whilst Ben 
was at his work. With a high courage 
worthy of a hero the lad climbed the familiar 
stairs which led to George Page’s room. 
It was as perilous as venturing into the den 
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of a wild beast; but his little darling was there, 
and he must see her, and if possible comfort 
her a little. 

He knocked quietly at the door, with an 
unsteady hand and a beating heart, but 
there was no answer. After listening 
intently for a few minutes, he ventured to 
touch the handle ; it yielded readily, and he 
pushed the door silently ajar. The room 
was bare and empty. 

The shock made him stagger as if he had 
received the heavy blow he had expected. 
Gone! yes, they were all gone, little Bess 
with them, in their cruel hands, unprotected, 
friendless, lost! It was worse for her than 
in the former days. 

After a while, though he still felt stunned 
and bewildered with fright, Ben went down 
to the next floor to make inquiries. The 
woman there was an old neighbour, and 
almost a friend. 

“Ay!” she said, ‘‘ George Page flitted a 
week ago, afore his precious wife came out 
o’ jail, We told him we'd almost tear her 
to pieces. You see, Ben, we never knew how 
bad she were with little Bess, she kept her 
so close. But I’ve given her crusts many 
and many a time ; and we did think as she’d 
gone into the country, when we lost sight of 
her, poor, dear little creature! No, no! Mrs. 
George Page musn’t show her face here agen, 
I promise her.” 

“But don’t you know nothink about 
them ?”’ asked Ben. 

‘*Not a jot,’ she anwered ; “‘and don’t 
want to. I’d make the place they’re gone to 
too hot to hold ’em.”’ 

*“« But they’ve got my little Bess,’”’ he said 
with a sob. 

“Got little Bess! ’’ echoed the woman ; 
‘got little Bess! didn’t those folks know 
what sort o’ woman she was? You don’t 
mean to say they’ve let her have that poor 
little thing agen ? ”’ 

“‘ George Page could ha’ sent them to jail 
if they'd kept her,” explained Ben; “ that’s 
the law, you know. Hecould ha’ sent me to 
jail for carryin’ her off too; him as is the 
captain at the Shelter says he’d go to jail 
and welcome, only still George Page could 
claim little Bess. But now I’ve got to find 
her again.” 

Day and night Ben pursued his search, 
wandering mile after mile about the labyrinth 
of city streets, always haunted by the idea 
that little Bess was close at hand; perhaps 
just round the next corner, if he could only 
reach the place quickly enough. He grew 
thin and haggard, and his eyes sank deeply 








into their sockets. His old comrades 
provided him with scanty food, and with 
lodgings when the nights were extraordinarily 
cold ; but he made no attempt to find himself 
with these necessaries of existence. By 
night he went about from one drowsy vagrant 
to another of the homeless groups, who 
occupied the bridges, and the squares, when 
traffic was over, and the police ceased to bid 
them move on. By day he watched at 
factory gates and dockyard doors, and 
wherever he saw a crowd of working men 
he threaded his way in and out among them, 
looking and asking after George Page. His 
comrades, with the freemasonry of gutter- 
lads, made inquiries from all the boys coming 
in their way; and far and wide it became 
known that a lad in Whitechapel was 
searching for a workman named George 
Page, who was keeping from him a little 
girl given to him by her mother. 

At last the long-hoped-for, glad tidings 
reached him. George Page and his wife had 
moved over to the other side of the river. It 
was almost as much concealment as if they 
had emigrated to America. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ben felt that the utmost caution was 
necessary. If he was once seen by his 
enemies in the neighbourhood there would 
be no chance of catching a sight of little 
Bess. Disguise was impossible to him, for 
he had always worn tattered clothing, and 
gone barefoot, and the disguise of a good 
suit was quite unattainable. He could only 
lie in ambush, ready to seize any opportunity 
that might offer itself. 

He saw George Page go out to work, and 
his wife pay a brief visit to a gin-shop for a 
morning dram. The woman looked more 
degraded than formerly, as if her mask of 
respectability was growing irksome to her. 
Presently, when the school bells began to 
ring out shrilly into the air, she appeared in 
the street again leading little Bess by the 
hand: 

But what a sad little creature! Pale and 
wan again, with terror lurking in her eyes 
and in her shrinking little frame; with thin, 
weak arms hanging listlessly at her side, and 
tottering feet swollen with chilblains, and 
wrapped round with rags already wet from 
the mud of the streets. She looked almost 
silly, thought Ben, with a strange fresh 
anguish in his heart. If he did not save her 
soon she would become an idiot. 

For Mrs. Page had learned a lesson in 
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prison. It did not do to make the marks of 
her cruelty too plain; there were more cun- 
ning ways of reaching her end. George had 
kept up the payments to insure the child’s 
life, and the six guineas would be theirs 
any time she died a natural death. It 
was easy to help nature without betraying 
herself. Food that poisoned instead of 
nourished, exposure to the bitter weather, 
constant misery of mind and body—these 
will kill a child scon enough if persevered 
in. At the last, when the child was dying, 
she would call in a doctor, and so get a cer- 
tificate that would make all right. Rachel’s 
little Blessing had become a curse to her. 

Ben followed, hiding himself behind casual 
passers-by, and saw to what school her step- 
mother took little Bess, and then he lingered 
near the spot till midday came. But before 
the clock struck twelve Mrs. Page was wait- 
ing at the gate to take the child home. 
‘‘ She is so poorly,” Ben heard her say to the 
assistant teacher ; ‘I daren’t let her go to 
and fro by herself.” 

Day after day Ben watched and tracked 
them cautiously ; but the woman was vigi- 
lant, and never let little Bess out of her 
sight. He grew bold enough in his despair 
to follow them to the door of their room, and 
to listen with sinking, sickening heart to the 
stifled moans and cries of his darling. It 
was breaking his heart, this prolonged hope- 
less waiting for a chance; but it would not 
be less heart-breaking to give it up, and he 
was near the child if he could not save her. 

At last, one night towards the end of 
March, when the keenest blasts of the east 
winds were blowing, and when the waters 
that were somewhat sheltered from the rough 
gale were freezing hard, Ben stole up the 
dark staircase after midnight only because 
he was restless with his longing after his 
little Bess. They were living at the top of 
the house again, and a broken window on 
the landing looking east gave entrance to the 
cruel gusts of wind and to the bitter frost 
in the air. Only through this opening came 
a gleam of light, and in it he caught sight 
of a small heap lying across the threshold 
of George Page’s room. All was still and 
dark. He crept stealthily towards it, and 
stretched out his hand. Yes! it was little 
Bess herself, turned out almost naked into 
the bitter cold. 

Very swiftly and silently, whispering, 
“Tt’s me, Ben, my little Bess!” he 
gathered the child to his breast and fied. 
He dared not stop to take breath, or to look 
behind him. There was an unspeakable joy 





in his heart. At length God had taken his 
side against the wicked tyrants, and had 
delivered little Bess to his care. God would 
help him to take care of her: he would not 
give her up again to any one. Those kind 
people, who had been too weak to save her, 
should never have her in their keeping. God 
and himself would do it all alone. 

He did not stop till he was over London 
Bridge, and then he only paused for half a 
minute to wrap the child’s icy limbs and 
body in his jacket. He kissed her little face, 
and started on his flight again, a little more 
slowly, for now he must decide which way 
he would take. It would not do to venture 
into the old neighbourhood, where George 
Page might find them in the morning, for 
they would know who it was that had once 
more stolen their little victim from them, 
and would do their best to track him. They 
had wanted little Bess to die of cold, and 
get the six guineas for her burial; but they 
would be baulked of that. He laughed 
gleefully as he thought of their rage and 
disappointment. 

On Tower Hill Ben felt it safe to stop 
and sit down to rest awhile. Little Bess 
had neither stirred nor sighed in his arms, 
and he began to feel a slight new feeling of 
alarm. She ought to have awaked from her 
heavy sleep by this. He drew his hand 
gently down her thin, shrivelled arm, which 
had grown no warmer, though it had lain 
against his breast. The wasted body was 
cold also, and the faded lips on which he 
pressed his own had an icy chill. Ben 
uttered a bitter cry, smothered and sup- 
pressed lest it should be heard by some 
enemy; for he knew that little Bess was 
dead |! 

He sat still for a long time, as if he him- 
self had been struck by death. An exceed- 
ing bitterness of soul overwhelmed him. 
There had been so many who might have 
saved her life. She had not been done to 
death in some deserted place ; she had gone 
to and fro in crowded streets, and hundreds 
of her fellow-men had seen her hunger- 
stricken frame and her sad, worn face. Day 
after day she had gone with other children 
to school, sat on the same bench with happy 
little ones who had fathers and mothers that 
loved them; but no one had noticed that 
her face bore traces of cruelty, or if they 
had noticed they had considered it as nothing 
uncommon or out of the way. The child 
had been slowly murdered in open day, and 
by almost legal means. 

Ben felt all this vaguely, though he could 
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not put it into words, and his anguish was 
very great. But presently it seemed to him 
as if a voice within him, in his soul, was 
saying: ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” He had learned the 
words at the Shelter; but now, or so he 
fancied, a very quiet, still, low voice was 
whispering them to his downcast heart. His 
head had been resting on the chilly forehead 
of little Bess ; but he lifted it up in mingled 
surprise and comfort, as if he expected to see 
the Lord standing before him, with arms 
stretched out to take the child. Yes, she had 
been cruelly, wickedly tortured to death in 
this world; but already she was gone to the 
truest Friend of all little children, What 
He would do for her Ben did not know, but 
He would take her to heaven, and that was 
far better than anything he could do. That 
unseen Friend would carry her in His bosom 
to that blessed place. He had heard many 
a mother say it was best for their little one to 
die ; and now he knew it. 

But what was he to do with this dear 
little lifeless form, lying such a dead weight 
on his knees? He might carry it back, and 
lay it where he found it, on the cold, hard 
threshold of her father’s door. But then he 
and her stepmother would gain their 
purpose, and, no one knowing that they had 
turned their dying child out of doors to 
hasten the end, they would claim and get 
the money for which her life was insured. 
Then the thought flashed across him that if 
George Page discovered him, he could send 
him to jail for stealing away little Bess again, 
even though she wasdead. Ben shrank from 
the idea of jail; it had been the destruction 
of boys he knew, who were no older than 
himself, and who had come out of prison to 
sink from bad to worse. 
himself, now he could not save little Bess. 

After a while he resolved what he would 
do. He recollected a narrow street, running 
down between high buildings to a little 
wharf, where a boat was usually swinging 
to and fro on the tide. Nobody would be 


about down there. It was four o’clock now, 
and the sun would be rising soon after six ; 
the dawn would come an hour sooner. 


He 





He must save | 





must start off if he meant to accomplish 
what he had to do. 

Ben lifted the dead child gently in his 
arms, and sped away eastward, facing the 
bitter wind. The dark, narrow street was 
silent; and his bare feet carried him silently 


down it. The little wharf and empty boat 
were deserted, only a small red lamp twinkled 
like a star at the stern of the latter. In 
spite of the blustering wind, the boat was 
sparkling with frost, and the water, dashing 
up against the sides of it, and sprinkling the 
lad with spray, was as cold as the icy hand 
of little Bess. The tide was flowing sea- 
ward with a rapid current, and the strong 
wind beating it back again made the river 
toss to and fro against its banks. Just 
down on the horizon was the faintest streak 
of the coming dawn ; but all the rest of the 
sky was unbroken darkness. By the red light 
of the lamp, Ben looked for the last time 
at his little Blessing ; the child looked as if 
she was sleeping, with a rosy smile on her 
dear face. What would life be to him 
without her? He fastened his ragged jacket 
more closely about her, and then stepped 
with his burden in his trembling arms on to 
the slippery gunwale of the boat. 

‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto Me,”’ 
he said half aloud; ‘ suffer little children 
to come unto Me, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. She’s comin’ to you, God, and 
some day I’ll come too.”’ 

But as he bent down to lay little Bess 
gently on the troubled waters, whether it 
was because of the slippery plank on which 
he stood, or because the boat gave a sudden 
lurch, he fell with her into the icy current. 
For a moment or two he fought against 
the hurrying of the tide; but he had spent 
his strength in seeking to save the child 
he loved so dearly, and none was left for his 
own deliverance. His arm still clasped her 
fondly and closely to him ; and in the grey 
of the morning they were swept along the 
eddies of the busy river. The crew of an 
inward-bound collier picked them up after 
awhile, but nobody knew who the two 
children were. They were ragged waifs and 
strays of the great city, and they were buried 
together in one of its great cemeteries. 
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By THE LATE ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


I 
N°? word is spoken in the Gospel story 
about the earliest years of the Saviour’s 
life. We never see Him after He is presented 
in the Temple till He is “‘ twelve years old.” 
Not one thing about Him is told us from 
the time He was an infant until now, when 
He is a lad. Some people have thought 
this very strange, as no doubt it is, that the 
Son of God should grow up in a human 
home, in a house, in a street, should be fed 
and clothed and go out and come in, and 
meet with other children, and learn lessons, 
and talk to His mother and to other people, 
and pray to God His Father—strange, that 
He should do all this for twelve years, and 
yet that we should not be told one word 
about it. We do not know anything He 
said, we do not know anything He did, for 
all that time. 

Well, I think it shows this, that God 
can carry on His greatest work and say 
nothing about it. His own dear Son was in 
the world twelve years, and no one knew 
about Him; at least, no one but His mother 
and Joseph. During all that time He was 
a perfect child—just what a growing child 
ought to be—and yet no one really thought 
that He was the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world. His mother knew a good deal ; 
but even she did not know all; and some- 
times, I daresay, could hardly tell what to 
think of His wonderful childhood. 

I think that this twelve years’ silence 
shows this, that little boys and girls, if they 
want to be God’s children, ought to be quiet. 
They ought not to be much seen or much 
heard. They ought to listen more than they 
speak. They ought to learn. They may 
talk to one another or to their parents; for 
God means children to talk, just as He 
means the birds to sing; but they must not 
try to put themselves forward as if they were 
great persons, for they are not. Jesus was 
great, the greatest of all, and yet He was 
quiet and retiring. You, dear children, are 
not great, although you are so very dear to 
many; do not act as if you were. Be 
silent. Be busy. Be humble. 

But now I want to show you that, after 
all, and although there is nothing written 
about Jesus Christ during these years, yet 
we may know a good deal about this little 
boy before He was twelve years old; and I 
think we may find out a good deal more 
than this story tells us. 








This is what I mean. If you see a man 
thirty years old, able to do some very difficult 
thing—make a machine with many parts 
in it, or paint a beautiful picture, or make a 
very skilful wood engraving, or say that he 
is able to translate quite easily a difficult 
piece of Latin, or Greek, or Arabic—you are 
quite sure that he did not begin to do any 
of these things when he was thirty, or even 
twenty-five years old. Very likely he began 
to learn to do them when he was a boy. 
One of our English poets has said that ‘the 
boy is father to the man.” Is that not a 
strange thing to say? But it is quite true. 
It is when people are boys and girls that 
they begin to be what they are to be all 
their lives afterwards. Well, when Jesus 
Christ was thirty years old, He showed 
Himself publicly, and everyone knew then 
what He was. He began to go from place 
to place to teach, and He went up and down 
through all the cities and villages of Judea. 
He began to speak a great deal to His own 
disciples, and to little groups of people 
wherever He found them; and although He 
did not tell them anything about His own 
boyish days, those who listened to Him, 
and who thought about it, must have known 
some things certainly about Him when He 
was a boy. 

One thing I venture to say about Him is, 
that when He was a boy He was very fond of 
flowers. In the Sermon on the Mount, one 
of the first of His Sermons, He says: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
“They toil not,” like a man in the field ; 
they spin not, like a woman at home; and 
yet all the toiling men in the world, and all 
the spinning women could not make a lily, 
or anything half so beautiful. ‘* Consider 
the lilies.’”’ The meaning of the Greek word 
is not merely ‘‘look at them for a moment 
as you pass by,”’ but “look into them, study 
them, observe them well.’’ Look at the 
texture of them; look at the shading of the 
blossoms, and the shaping of the leaf. | 
“« Consider the lilies !’’ Had not He done that 
when He was a boy, and ever since? There 
were plenty of lilies for Him to see—lilies of 
many kinds and of many colours. Plenty 
of flowers too besides the lilies. Palestine is 
the land of flowers; in spring especially, 
the land is covered with them, and they are 
bright and beautiful on all the hill-sides. I 
think I can see this boy, who lived in 
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Nazareth, up among the hills of Galilee, 
going out among the flowers and looking at 
them, and lingering over one more beautiful 
than the rest, and “ considering” it ; thinking 
for a moment, perhaps, that He would pull 


it, and take it home to His mother, and then | 


—because He loved all life, and would not 
kill a flower in its beauty, letting it grow on 
its stem, thinking in His heart perhaps— 
‘‘ The angels will come and look at it, and 
that will be better than taking it home.” 
Now, children and young people, if you 
want to be like Jesus, you must learn to love 
flowers. Some of you have this love by 
nature. Keep it! itis very precious ; but if you 
have not got much of it, ‘‘ consider the lilies,’’ 
and you will soon come to love them. 

The love of flowers will not save your 
souls. Nobody says that it will; but it will 
give you a little more soul to be saved, and it 
will bring you a little more into sympathy 
with the Saviour. If He loved flowers, I 
ought to love them too. If He admired 
them, so shall I. If He studied them, and 
saw in them the love, and wisdom, and 
goodness, and beauty of God, they will teach 
me the same lessons. We have not got the 
pure air and the bright light, and the warm 
sun of Palestine, and some flowers which 
grow there will not grow here. But some 
also grow here which will not grow so well 
there, and there are many beautiful ones in 
England. Love them! Depend upon it that 
simple and pure tastes like these go into the 
very character. The beauty of the flowers 
you love will go into your heart, and you 
will be a better and a purer child because 
you are like Christ in this. 


Il. 


Now let us rise from the flowers to the 
birds. I think this little boy was a great 
lover of birds, for in the same sermon He 
says: ‘‘ Behold the fowls ”’ (or birds) ‘ of the 
air.” ‘‘ Behold” means “ consider well ”— 
watch them and see their ways—how they 
fly—how they feed—how they build their 
nests, and hatch and rear their young. 
“They sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns.” Depend upon it, He 
who speaks in this way was accustomed to 
watch the birds when He was young. ‘Oh, 
but,” you may say, ‘“‘ He only looked at the 
birds in general. He didn’t take any 
particular notice of them.” Yes, He did; 
for He mentions some particular birds. 
**Consider the ravens,” He says. No doubt 
He had considered them well. The raven is 
a very remarkable bird ; it is intensely black, 








with gleams of purple passing into green, 
larger and heavier than the English crow, 


and far wiser. It is a strong and very bold 
bird, almost like an eagle in its boldness. It 
has a very quick scent, a very clear eye, a 
very loud harsh voice, and a very swift wing. 
A raven, you remember, was sent out of theark 
—ravens fed Elijah— consider the ravens.”’ 

And what is that flock of smaller birds? 
Why, they are sparrows, found in nearly all 
countries. Busy, noisy, bustling little 
creatures they are; up in the morning early, 
soon to bed at night. And there are so 
many of them, and yet not one of them can 
fall to the ground without our Father— 
nothing can happen to it without His know- 
ledge. And He speaks of the hen gathering 
her chickens under her wings, and of the 
gentle harmlessness of the dove. 

He knew not only about the birds, but 
about the beasts too. ‘‘ The foxes have holes,”’ 
He says, and it seems to me He must have 
looked into the holes of the foxes many a 
time when he was young, on the mountain 
sides of Galilee. ‘‘ The birds of the air have 
nests.” Don’t you think he must have looked 
into the soft, downy little house, and seen 
the tiny, speckled eggs? But you may be 
sure He never took one egg away, far less 
would He take the nest with the little birds 
in it, leaving the mother to break her heart 
and die for want of them. Shame on the 
boy that does that! Shameonhim! Kind- 
ness to animals and birds and all creatures 
is part of the religion of all good people. It 
was part of the religion of Jesus Christ when 
He was a boy, and it must be part of yours. 
You can understand this. There are some 
things in religion you, my dear young readers, 
cannot understand yet, partly because they 
are always expressed in big, difficult words. 
But you all know that you ought to be kind 
to animals, and to all living things. You 
ought to hang the cage where the canary is 
in the place where it will get light, and 
where it will sing and be happy; and I 
think you will do it. And the little dog— 
you would not beat it, I am sure, although 
you know you can frighten it; because you 
are a boy, and it is only a dog. And you 
would not tease the cat, because it is so 
much less than you. [I tell you that if any 
of you do these things, and have pleasure in 
doing them, I don’t know what may become 
of you. You must either change very much 
and repent and be sorry for what you have 
done, or you cannot go to heaven. 

A great deal more is needful to get to heaven 
than kindness to animals, but so muchis need- 
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ful; Jesus Christ will never receive a cruel, 
unkind boy or girl into His Heaven of Love. 

For think, in your little way you can be 
like Christ in being kind to the creatures 
beneath you. For where did Christ live 
before He came into this world? He lived 
in heaven, He lived in blessedness. Bright 
angels were singing His praise, and flying 
fast and far to serve Him; and He might have 
lived there for ever, for heaven is a large, 
and a beautiful, and a happy place. 

But there was trouble down here on the 
earth. Man had sinned, and could not be 
happy, and could not get himself right again 
do what he would. And Jesus could not 
stay in Heaven and listen to the angels’ 
songs; He felt that He must leave it all, and 
come down to the earth to save man. 

Suppose the angels had said to Him, 
‘‘Save man? Go away down into that 
darkness and trouble, among creatures so far 
beneath yourself; so far even beneath 
us? How can you think of it?” And 
the Lord’s answer might have been, ‘It 
is because they are so low that I pity 
them so much, it is because they are so 
miserable that I must go and save them.”’ 
And you must do likewise if you want to be 
like Jesus Christ; you must be kind to the 
creatures beneath you, and love and pity and 
help them. There is a long way between even 
@ very wise dog and you, or between a very 
wise ape and you, a long, long way; but it 
is a far longer distance between Jesus Christ 
and you, indeed it is so far that no one can 
reckon it. But He came all that long way, 
and was born, and grew up, first a little boy, 
and then a man, and after He had done and 
suffered a great deal He died for us; and 
with His example before us there will be no 
excuse for us if we are not gentle and kind to 
bird and beast, and even to creeping things, 
for they are all the creatures of God. 


III. 


Let us now go higher still, for we know 
that this boy, twelve years old, was gentle 
and kind and helpful, as far as He could be, 
to the other little boys and girls whom He 
knew. It is not written down in the Gospels 
that He was so, but this is written, that He 
‘increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God andman.”’ Younever knew 
a selfish, or surly, or cruel, or unkind boy 
growing in favour with man! Never! Every- 
body dislikes him, and tries to get out of his 
way. He is not invited to pleasant gather- 
ings, he is not trusted with little secrets, you 
don’t see other boys put their arms around 





him as they walk along the road. But the 
open-hearted, honest, sunshiny boy does 
grow in favour with all who know him, and 
Jesus must have been such a boy. I think 
He was a serious boy, for He had deep 
thoughts and far views; but I am quite sure 
He was not gloomy, but cheerful and kind, 
and as gentle as He was brave. 

Look at that group of little folks, boys and 
girls, standing close together, chattering like 
sparrows, and moving about, first into and 
then out of the little circle like bees going in 
and out of the door of a hive. But look! 
While they are talking, round the corner 
comes a big, surly-looking boy, and at once the 
chattering ceases, and the sunshine seems 
to fade out of the air, and the little ones 
melt away too with the sunshine; one goes 
one way, and another goes another way, and 
they say as plain as if they spoke it in words, 
‘we don’t want him, he will spoil all.” 

But look! ‘The little group has come 
together again, boys and girls just as before, 
and they are chattering again like sparrows, 
and their rapid little legs are carrying them 
in and out of the circle as fast as bees; and 
see—they are getting into a difficulty about 
something they are planning, and they don’t 
know what to do, when there comes up to 
them a boy whom they know very well, with 
light upon his face, and a kind look in his 
eye, and in a moment they all run to meet 
him, saying ‘‘O here is Frank So-and-so! 
He’ll tell us what to do.”’ 

Now I don’t know that Jesus Christ, when 
He was a boy, played much with other boys 
or went much with them. But I feel sure 
that He sometimes did, and that He was 
always welcome when He came, for ‘‘ He 
increased in wisdom, and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.” 

Another thing which we are quite sure of is 
that Jesus Christ learnt to work when He was a 
boy. Every Jewish boy who was educated 
for any profession was required also to learn 
a trade—something at which he could work 
with his hands to earn a living. A boy 
might never need to earn his bread, or he 
might come to need it, as the Apostle Paul 
did when he worked at tent-making ; but 
whether he needed it or not, it was good to 
learn a useful trade. Work is always good. 
It makes people strong and healthy; it 
keeps them bright and cheerful; so there is 
no doubt at all that Jesus Christ, when He 
was @ boy, learnt to work. Joseph was a 
“carpenter.” The word means an artisan 
in wood, or stone, or metal, and it is likely 
He learned to work in wood—in shaping, 
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planning, building. He seems to have known 
a good deal about building, for He often 
speaks of it. He speaks, you remember, 
about the foolish man who built his house 
upon the sand, and about the far wiser man 
who built his house upon the rock; and 
about Himself as the Stone which the 
builders’ rejected, but which became the 
head of the corner; and He speaks to Peter 
about building His Church upon a ‘rock ; 
so that in some kind of work, like this hard 
but honourable labour, this Divine boy was 
trained, and becomes to us an example of 
industry and diligence which every boy and 
girl ought to imitate. 

Whatever else you do, children, learn to 
work, and to work well, and to work cheer- 
fully. Help father, help mother. Don’t 
be ashamed of what they are doing; don’t 
be ashamed of what they send you to do, if 
only it be right. God made the hand with 
fingers, joints, bones, muscles, nerves, to 
open and shut, to give and take, that we 
might do a great deal with our hands in 
this world, where so much needs to be done; 
and He made the feet to carry us quickly 
hither and thither; and the eye to see what 
we are doing, and how to do it; and all the 
body, that we may work and help as Jesus 
Christ did. ‘Our Father worketh hitherto”’ 
in every star, in every atom, in everything 
that is; and Jesus was, and is, the greatest 
worker in the whole universe. Children ! 
you must work too, if you are to be His. 


IV. 


More still, we know that Jesus Christ 
learned lessons from His mother, and perhaps 
from others too. We know that He learnt 
much by observing people, and that He went 
about among them. He was avery enquiring 
boy, always learning something when He 
could. The Jews once said of Him—‘‘ How 
knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?’’ And so some people have sup- 
posed from that that Jesus when a boy, 
was not taught to read and write. But 
that is quite a mistake; for Mary His mother 
was not only a holy woman, but she was a 
gifted and cultivated woman. She once sang 
a beautiful sacred song and wrote it down ; 
and she must have written other things 
about her Son, which no one but herself 
could know, and which appear in the Gospels; 
so there is no doubt that she would teach 
her little boy, and would get others to teach 
Him too. The Jews only meant that He 
had not been at their great schools, and 
had never sat at the feet of their great 





doctors. They did not know what an eager 
mind He had—how He loved knowledge— 
how He asked questions to get it—and how 
He was taught from the first by heaven. 

But we know these things; and I want 
you to think more of the boy Jesus as the 
scholar, the learner, the seeker after know- 
ledge. He must have watched His mother 
as she put the leaven in the meal and as 
she mended the worn garments of the house- 
hold; and He was learning great lessons out 
of it all—asking His mother, asking His 
teachers, asking the Elders of the Syna- 
gogue, venturing even to ask the long- 
bearded doctors in the Temple at Jerusalem 
—losing no chance of getting knowledge. 
And you must lose no chance either of 
learning if you are to follow Him. The 
other creatures can beat you in many things, 
but you can beat them all in the precious 
thing we call knowledge. The scent of the 
dog is far keener than yours—he can tell 
when a hare has passed over the grass; 
and the bird can fly far faster than you 
can run—twenty times faster; and the giraffe 
can reach higher up; and the rabbit and 
the mole can go lower down; and the 
elephant is stronger than fifty men. But 
none of these can read, write, think, love 
as youdo. None of them can go in thought 
away up through the sky into brighter 
worlds, and say, ‘‘ My true home is there; 
that is My Father’s house.”’ 

The last thing I want you to notice is a 
very important thing. Even when He was 
still young, Jesus was about ‘‘ His Father's 
business”; and He teaches us to do the 
same when we are boys and girls, as well 
as when we are men and women. 

Dear children! That we may prepare 
to go to Him is the whole business of life 
here—to follow Christ in the other things 
I have named, but most of all in this—in 
calling God our Father, and in feeling 
that He is our Father, and that we must 
live like children. Now I must not teach 
you to think that you can do this just as 
Christ did. He was not like us in this—that 
He was “holy, harmless, and undefiled”; 
but we are sinners and need to be forgiven. 
We need to be made holy, and to be helped 
and cheered and led on to Heaven. But this 
is just what He came to this world to do. 
He is doing it now every day, and far and near, 
over the earth’s broad bosom multitudes of 
children, ‘‘about the age of twelve years,” 
as well as older and younger, follow the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world. Surely you will follow Him too! 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. | 
Opening Hymn: “ Lord a little band and lowly.” 
| 


Lesson: Psalm xxiii, 


Text: ‘Life consists not in the abundance of things.” | 


OMEWHERE in the world there is its | 
highest spire ; somewhere too there is | 
its biggest mountain ; and somewhere there | 
is its richest man. 
We know what we mean by its tallest 
spire, and what we mean by its biggest 
mountain; but what do we mean by its 
richest man? What are you thinking of 
when I say “rich”? What am I thinking 
of? And is either of us thinking of what 
the Bible means by riches? You think of 
money—round pieces of silver and gold. 
You think that it is these which make 
riches. A rich man is a@ man who has 
thousands of shillings and sovereigns, who 
can buy what he likes—horses, carriages, 
mansions, and lands—that is what you 
think about when I say the words ‘a rich 
man.” 

But that is the most foolish of all 
blunders. As if a man could be made by 
money. It is God that made man; and He 
makes him still, not money. The more he 
has of God in him, the richer man he is. 

Pots and pans, and carriages, and barns of 
priceless grain, and broad fields of cattle, and 
miles of forests—these cannot enrich a man, 
for they are only things. Man is not one 
bit more of a man even if all the vessels of 
his house are gold, his carriages ivory, his 
buildings marble and precious stones, and 
his fields and forests mines of wealth—with 
all that, he may be a mean, poverty-stricken 
man. Largeness of soul, room for benevo- 
lence, magnanimity and mercy ; delighting 
in them, being full of them—that is the 
riches of a man. 

If we were snails, then, having plenty of 
cabbages to gnaw at would be riches, be- 
cause it would be our life. If we were 
horses, then tesselated stables, with plenty of 
hay and oats in the crib, and fine harness 
which made us vain and toss our heads and 
proudly prance, would be our riches, for they 
would be our life. Or if we were drawing- 
rooms, then with lovely Dresden china on 
our sideboards, and soft Persian carpets 
on our floors, and all the costly show 








of water colours on our walls, we might 
well be spoken of as “ rich,”’ for that would 
be all that a drawing-room could do in being 
rich. But we are neither snails, nor horses, 
nor drawing-rooms, but men, made to be the 
children and companions of God, and we 
must be that or be small shams, bearing 
the name of man, with little or no right to 
it. It is that in our hearts which God put 
hidden there which makes us delightful, and 
noble, and worthy to be loved and honoured 
both by God and by man, when it has 
grown and is ripe—it is the nature of us 
which is ‘‘ rich” or is “poor.” We call an 
orange “ rich,’’ not because it is on a pretty 
plate and in a handsome house, nor even 
because it grew on a fine tree, but solely 
because it is what an orange should be— 
it is full of juice which is all so sweet 
and pleasant to taste. It isitself, its nature 
that is rich. We speak of the colours of a 
damask velvet rose as ‘‘rich,’’ not because 
of the size and magnificence of the glass- 
house in which it is, where for its glory’s 
sake it reigns supreme; but because of the 
fulness of the nature of it. It is itself 
which is rich, whether it is in the glass- 
house or in a back kitchen. So is it with 
men and women and boys and girls. They 
are rich or poor by the nature of them. A 
poor orange is poor by the poor nature of it; 
so is a poor boy poor in his lack of boyhood. 
He may have a kingdom for a possession 
and mines of gold, and be very great, as 
people foolishly call great; yet, if he be poor- 
souled, and small, and selfish, he is not 
great. He is little. 

But if he be without a penny, and is 
gentle and brave to the weak and the help- 
less, he isa rich boy, a delightful sight to see. 
He fulfils the purpose for which God made 
him a boy. He is great and rich. 

Let me tell you of one such, who, for all 
his heavenly greatness and riches, was poor 
enough and little enough too, if you con- 
sider how much money he had and how 
high. the top of his head was from the 
ground. 

He was a French boy (I like you to think 
of goodness as in other nations than your 
own). His father was dead. They had 
been well off while his father lived, but now 
his mother had hard work to find their daily 
bread. Three brothers had been put into 
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situations, where they kept themselves. 
But little Jean, the boy I am talking 
about, was considered very clever, and it was 
decided to put him into a college and then 
to put his mother into an almshouse, where 
she could live on the charities which had 
been left for the poor by kind people who 
were dead. It was all arranged by a good 
friend. Then little Jean was told. 

For a moment Jean was quite silent. 
Was that what his mother had been crying 
so much about lately? Was that what had 
made her keep him up a little longer in the 
evenings, smoothing his hair and gazing 
into his face—and made her look so sad 
when she said, Good-night? It all came to 
his fine little soul in a moment. 

** Mother,”’ he said, ‘‘ do you like it ?”’ 

“* My dear little man, we cannot choose 
what we like; our friends think it best,” 
she said with a sigh which went right to the 
core of his manful little heart. 

He turned very red and then very white ; 
he felt as if a cruelty was going to be done 
to his mother, and that he would rather be 
thrown into the sea than let them do it. 

A knowledge of the humiliation it was to 
his mother to have to live on charity was 
beyond his powers ; nor could he undersiand 
much of the pain it was to a mother to part 
with the last-born son of her dead husband, 
and, from being the centre of a family, to be 
a widow alone in an almshouse. But the 
fine instincts of a brave boy were in him. He 
saw &@ woman’s, his mother’s sorrow—it was 
in her face. He heard it in her words, 
“Our friends think it best.” He remem- 
bered it sounding in those tears. 

‘« You have good abilities, Jean, and must 
make the best of them. Your mother will 
be very comfortable,” said the curé, the 
parish priest, who was trying to befriend 
him. “It will give you a chance of a great 
position, I think, some day. As your 
mother says, we think it best.” 

What the curé thought, he thought 
nothing of. What did his mother think? He 
looked her full in the face and he felt that it 
would all be pain for her, that position and 
pleasure might come to him. 

Was he clever, did they say? Would 
people pay more for cleverness? His 
brothers, they said, were not clever. Was 
that why they could not put dresses upon 
their mother’s back and bread into her cup- 
board ? Had they keep only, and no wages, 
because they were not clever? What if his 
cleverness could bring money home to his 
mother and keep her from the almshouse, 








and keep her and him together. He felt 
that her very heart was bursting at some- 
thing. It was, perhaps, at parting. He 
would not go to college! He cared nothing 
about being a learned and prosperous man. 
He loved his mother and would be guided 
by love—that wisest and best of guides and 
friends. 

“No, Monsieur Curé, I will stop with my 
mother; and if I am clever, I can keep her. 
I will try,”’ he said; and then proceeded to 
his mother’s knee, where he smoothed back 
her hair from her brow and kissed her cheek 
and said, “ I'll not leave you, my mother.” 

The curé’s demeanour underwent a great 
change. He was angry that all his kind- 
ness and trouble for the boy was thrown 
away. He argued; hecensured; he pleaded— 
first in the most winning manner, and then 
breaking into warnings, almost threatenings: 
“You will regret it all your life. You are 
not of years to judge,” he said. 

The curé’s pleadings were answered with, 
“T’ll not let my mother go to the alms- 
house ; I will not—never.”’ 

He, somehow, thoroughly understood his 
mother ; and he felt what was in her heart 
and understood his duty to her. He must 
do it, at least, as best he could. As for 
bright prospects in life, he paid no heed to 
them. 

The curé left him. The first thing he did 
was to sell the watch that had been given 
him as a reward for his successes at school. 
He then bought cakes and children’s toys 
and set out on his rounds as a young 
hawker. 

Nineteen years after he was chosen at 
his village church to receive what the 
church called the prize of virtue—a reward 
given to the person in the place who has 
shown most sacrifice and love for others. 

If he had gone to college he might have 
figured as a Master of Arts in a cap and 
gown and have then had a name among 
the learned ; as it was, he was “only” (as 
people say) a porter at an hotel. He 
was still maintaining in comfort and peace his 
now aged mother. His heart was full of 
those old riches which are far older than 
the gold and silver ones—the riches not of 
merchants and bankers, but of Christ and 
of angels and of God—mercy, courage, 
truth, and the God-like understanding and 
wiseness of love. And this is your life. 

A monied man may be also a rich man 
if he delight in using himself in beneficent 
and righteous ways. But money is a vain, 
a false, and a treacherous thing, of which 
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the richest man the world ever contained, 
Jesus of Nazareth, never had more than a 
few pence. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
Lesson: Matthew v. 1—12. 
Text: ‘* The spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 


You know that Jesus speaks of hidden 
treasures. In His country and day men 
got so much money that they had no hope 
of keeping it, save by hiding it. They hid 
it under stones in courtyards, by trees in 
fields, and in walls of houses. 

There is a story of one of the Princes of 
Morocco, who had so much money that he 
dug a great room under ground, shovelled 
it full of gold, built thick walls round the 
mouth of the room, and set three hundred 
negroes inside the walls to guard it. 

The Bank of England is a place some- 
thing like this heathen prince’s money-cellar. 
It has great walls and iron doors and down- 
stair places, where they literally shovel silver 
and gold into heaps, and there are police- 
guards and governors and officials, and if 
any mob were to try to overcome these men, 
to break through and steal, there would soon 
be a company of soldiers, horsemen and foot- 
soldiers, shooting and mowing and slashing 
them down with guns, bayonets, and swords. 

Such treasures are what Jesus calls 
treasures on earth, which they don’t ever 
know in heaven. ‘Treasure in heaven” 
is of the inner nature—beautiful feelings 
which have their home in the spirit of us, 
and are given out gracefully and liberally 
to whoever is needy in the world around us. 

There is many a poor boy on earth that 
is richer than that Dives Jesus knew, or 
than that Prince of Morocco. 

Of such was a little schoolboy at ——, who, 
as he stood in the school playground in the 
play time looking round him at his game, 
chanced to see a pale little face looking 
rather timid. Every other boy was noisy 
and merry and in the throng and joining 
in the fun. He saw that this boy was alone, 
quiet and sad, and nobody was beside him. 
How was this? He must see. He quietly 
left his place and slowly made up to the 
little lonely scholar. That scholar’s name 
was Bertie. He was an orphan child, living 
in an uncle’s house. He was dressed less 
poorly than the other scholars; but they 
were all joyous and fresh and gay. That 
their sums were done was joy; and when 
the game was over, they were all going 
home to tea. What was the matter with 











that sad looking child there? His school- 
fellow would go and see. 

As he came up with him the sad boy 
smiled. He was glad to see so nice a face. 
Perhaps it was a little like the last look he 
had had of his mother’s face, which had not 
smiled on him now for what seemed so 
many years. She had been laid in the 
churchyard for quite half his little life. It 
was four summers since he had gone to her 
funeral. Ever since then he had lived with 
people who did not want him, and who 
would not cry if he were dead. And how 
much that means in the life of a child, 
neither you nor I nor anybody but God 
knows. 

“‘ What is your name ?”’ the little school- 
fellow asked. 

The lone little boy looked up and said, 
‘“‘ Bertie.” He was rather doubtful whether 
he should smile. He was afraid of the only 
people that he knew; but a smile came. 

“Do you know nobody?” the school- 
fellow said pitifully. 

‘‘ No,” he said. 

‘* Why don’t you play ?” 

‘“‘T am so tired.” 

‘* Are you cold?” 

“No; I’m hungry.” 

‘“« You’re hungry, are you?” 

‘** Well, won’t you go home and get your 
tea then ?” 

‘‘T shan’t have any; I never have any 
tea.”’ 

‘‘ Have you no mother, then?’’ He had 
not lived long enough to know any other 
reason for not having any tea than not 
having any mother. 

‘‘ No,” said Bertie ; ‘‘ she’s dead.” 

By this time the two were sauntering out 
of the playground gateway into the street. 

«Come along with me then.”’ 

Bertie timidly accepted the invitation and 
went. 

The kindly boy was a straw-worker’s lad. 
His parents were very poor. But he had 
a mother, and mother’s love makes a little 
go along way. So he was going home toa 
mug of hot tea and a slice of bread. 

The two arrived at his door, where he bade 
Bertie, “‘ Just wait a bit.’’ 

The cottage was a low, two storey place, 
with bare brick floor and rafters, and planks 
of the floor above for ceiling. It was clean, 
but dusky and barren and empty. 

The door stood open. The boy went in. 
He was afraid that if he said anything his 
mother might stop him; so he just stood at 
the table till his mother came from the back 
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kitchen and poured his cup full from the 
pot on the hob, and went into the back 
kitchen again. Then, with the mug which 
was filled for him, and his slice of bread, he 
went out with it to Bertie. His mother 
heard him. 

““What’s he up to?” she wondered to 
herself kindly ; and going to the door to see, 
she found him giving his cup of tea and 
slice of bread and butter to a little stranger 
boy. The woman looked and was glad. 

*“‘ Bring him in, my boy,” she said. And 
Bertie was brought in all smiling, but with 
a smile like sunshine before rain. 

“If you please,”’ said Bertie, ‘‘ may I not 
go home; may I stay here?” It was a 
small place, and dark and bare; but it did 
not seem so. It was so sweet with kindness, 
and Bertie hungered more for kindness than 
for his tea. He had a half-trustful, half- 
timid little face that touched the woman. 
It did not seem sure that it had done right 
to come in, or to ask to stop; it looked both 
rather lost and rather at home. Compared 
with her own boy, he was clearly a little 
gentleman. He had taken his cap off when 
he came in. -Why was he so pale and 
pinched, and so frightened looking? She 
felt rather as her boy had felt when he was 
looking at him standing in the playground. 

Bertie, if he lived, would have plenty of 
money of his own; but he was with people 
that wanted somebody else to have it, who 
could not have it if he did live. But these 
two, mother and boy, knew nothing of this, 
nor of what his timid little ways meant— 
which was neither more nor less than that 
the people he lived with wanted him to die. 
They looked to his getting thin and ill and 
dying. There are desperately wicked people 
in the world, and these people that Bertie 
lived with were some of them. 

The woman set him down to some more 
bread and tea. Then she told him he had 
better go home. She parted with him with 
a sigh. But she spoke to a policeman, and 
he spoke to his chief, and he to his mayor, 
and the mayor spoke to a gentleman who 
looks into such facts, and you will be glad to 
know that that little boy no longer lives 
where his only meal was some breakfast, 
and where he was not loved. He is with his 
dear old grandfather, and has a pretty, open, 
childlike face, no longer pinched and pale 
and bewildered. 

That straw-worker’s boy and his mother 
were very ‘‘poor,”’ as bankers of silver and 
gold call poor. But God is not a banker 
of silver and gold, nor was Jesus, nor 
XVIII—10. 





has His kingdom any place whatever for 
such men. Heaven counts those rich, and 
only those, who have human sympathy 
and kindly love enough to give it away to 
the miserable, and who share their bit of 
bread with the hungry. That boy would 
have thought a great deal of a penny to 
spend, and likely enough would not have 
slept at night if he had been promised six- 
pence next day; yet was he rich as bankers 
and merchants and princes are notrich. And 
that little heart of his needed only to go on, 
through boyhood and manhood, going out and 
bearing other’s burdens, feeling their sorrows 
and sicknesses of heart and hunger as simply 
and earnestly as it did that day, to wake 
from his last sleep in the morning of Heaven 
in the Palace of God. He was a divine 
child. The angels saw the beautiful nimbus 
around his little capped head. And Jesus, 
who joins in the sorrow and hunger of all 
the sad and hungry, saw him as an un- 
conscious little servant of His, and was fed 
by him. Jesus drank at this little rich man’s 
table. 

There will come a day when both the men 
of pennies and the men of thousands of 
pounds will be deprived of money and be 
without any. Then will they be known by 
what they are at heart—how much they have 
of the riches of that richest of men, the man 
who had not where to lay His Head. 

Let us all try to be rich, as was that 
little straw-worker’s boy, in the mercies and 
kindnesses of Jesus. 


THIRD EVENING, 
Opening Hymn :—‘‘ Children of Jerusalem.” 
Lesson: Mark x, 13—23. 
Text: ‘‘ This is life eternal.” 


‘Tas is life eternal, to know Thee.” 
That is what Jesus said, and it is always 
worth a great deal of trouble and attention 
to understand what Jesus said, especially for 
children, for He was a great friend of children. 
And most especially of all, should they 
want to understand Him, when He speaks 
of that Father in Heaven who had been the 
joy, and the brightness, and strength of His 
own childhood ; for He wants you and all 
the children in the world to have the same 
good things from Him that He Himself had. 
So let us see what He means by the life 
which is eternal. 

‘“‘Where did he learn that?” said a 
Greenwich schoolmistress to herself as a little 
scholar in her school passed her in the street. 
On meeting her, he had moved to her with 
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avery pretty grace. He was a new boy, she 
scarcely knew him ; but as he had recognised 
her she felt sure that he must be one of her 
school. It was his manner, however, that 
struck her. He was scantily dressed; his 
clothes, too, looked small for him. He was 
as pale and thin-cheeked and delicate as the 
poorest child in the school; yet was she sure 
there was something of the little gentleman 
about him. And she was puzzled. 

Next time he was in school she called him 
into her own little room to speak to him, but 
she found him willing to talk about anything 
rather than the thing she cared most to 
know. She wondered where he had come 
from, what his parents were, and how it was 
he was in a twopenny school. But he 
clearly knew little, and would rather not 
speak about that—a something in the way 
he showed his reluctance stopped her ques- 
tions and saddened her. 

His father had gone “‘a long way”; his 
mother was not well; he had a little sister ; 
his home was in lodgings; he had come from 
Highgate; his mother taught him till a 
someone came with a School Board notice 
of summons. This much she gathered. 

A few days after, the schoolmistress men- 
tioned the matter to a gentleman she knew, 
who very delicately sought to show what 
brotherliness he could show to the little boy 
and his mother. ‘‘ There is something very 
sad in that family, I am sure,’’ the mistress 
had said to him, and he could not rest till 
he had somehow found it out and soothed it. 

He did find it out. The child had lived 
with his father and mother in a large 
house, with a verandah with jasmine and 
roses, nestled in trees, among which 
flowers grew, and where a lawn was, on 
which friends used to eat strawberries and 
to play tennis. He had a nursery, a nurse, 
and a rocking horse, and was loved by every- 
body about him, his father’s idol. Then his 
father had been tried for forgery, convicted 
of it, and sent to penal servitude. Then, 
they had left their beautiful home. His 
mother had ever since sought to hide 
herself among humble strangers, and be 
unknown. 

But she could not. Though neighbours in 
her street did not know who she was, they 
could not help thinking about her. The way 
she closed the gate behind her impressed 
them, yet she was very plainly dressed. As 
she set her plain little meal before her, the 
lodging-house keeper especially wondered 
who the refined young weeper could be. 





She was of too delicate ways for lodgings | in Him—though the mansion of His father’s 


so small and so dark. Her sad little son too 
betrayed himself as having known another 
life than that of the labourers’ children whom 
he now met in his walks through the noisy 
and ugly streets. 

He thought it a funny place to have come 
to, and the children felt that he was too 
much of a little gentleman to be a fit play- 
mate for them. Some stared at him, and 
were shy; some were rude. As for the 
sorrowful little boy, he longed to be friendly 
with somebody. He was fond of fan, and 
all was so sad. He was very tired of it all, 
but he never murmured. It was his mother’s 
wish that he should not talk to people, and he 
never allowed his longings for friendship to 
overcome her wishes. She wished to be 
unknown. She was so deeply ashamed of 
what had happened, that when she learnt 
that somebody was wanting to know her 
and to be her friend, she packed up her 
little belongings and went away—where, 
that somebody never found out. 

I have told you this story that you may 
understand what sort of thing is meant by 
the eternal Life. Now think first of this: 
These people had had some rank and station 
in life. All that, they had lost; they were 
not in if now; and that fact could not be 
hid. Thus true life remained with them. 

So will it be with us all at death. What- 
ever rank and riches we have had, these will 


be lost; we shall not have them then. All 
of us will be on one common level. That 
is the first thing I want you to see. Then 


shall we be known by the life that remains, 
by the refinements and forces of soul we 
display. These, where they are, will betray 
men as belonging to the high family of God, 
the good rank of Jesus. 

Now do you see that there are things 
which men have that are outside of them, 
and that there is life which is in men’s souls 
and children’s souls ? 

The life that little schoolboy lived in the 
big house with comforts was in a way, a 
lasting life, for it lasted when the big house 
had gone and the comforts were all sold up, 
and he was living in a barely furnished room 
in a little two storey house in a narrow and 
poor street. He was there the same refined 
little boy of pretty, pure, and gentle ways. 
The soul he had in him lasted when his fine 
clothes and fine home had gone. 

Then there is a second thing I want you 
to see: as it was with that little boy, so was 
it with Jesus, who came from heaven and 
lived among men. The ways of heaven were 
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house in its golden streets and paradise 
grounds, had ali been left behind—and they 
were noticed at the village school at 
Nazareth, and in the prison, and on the 
cross at Jerusalem. 

People wondered at His pretty, unearthly 
graciousness, especially with little children 
and people who were ill. These ways were 
His ‘ riches.” 

And when He went away from His 
poverty and pain on earth, back to His 
Father’s house in heaven, they found there 
that poverty and pain had not changed 
Him one bit. The grace and kindness and 
beauty of His ways were just thesame. He 
had been in the world, deeply, intensely in 
it, but never ofit. Hehad taken His heaven 
with Him, and had kept it—His beautifulness 
of heart. 

Dress, money, mansions, all go from men 
atdeath. They all awake in the other world 
roofless and naked and penniless. One 
thing they take with them, and only one— 
that one thing is their ways. And for 
these there are places prepared, and each 
man goes to his own—the greedy, the proud, 
and the cruel go to theirs, and the Jesus- 
like to theirs, to the place where Jesus is, to 
be with Him, to see Him as He is, and to 
become still more like Him. 

And all His beautifulness and goodness, 
Jesus says, is not learnt from books; it 
comes from knowing God as that little boy 
had known his father. His refined ways, that 
boy had caught from being of his father, and 
walking out with him. That schoolmistress 
could tell what his father had. been liks, 
though she had never seen him. So was it, 
Jesus says, with Himself. Speaking of His 
Father, he said, ‘‘ This is life eternal, to know 
Thee.” It was the grace of God, that grace 
of Jesus. It had come from living with the 
Father; and to you and me it will come 
from living with the Son. 

Now do you see what are the “riches ”’ 
of Christ, true riches, which last for ever ? 
A good soul, a God-like life, that is true 
riches and life that never dies. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘There is a blessed home.” 
Lesson: John xix. 1—7. 
Text: ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasure on earth.” 


How can boys and girls be rich boys and 
girls, as Jesus was rich? That is what I 
want you to think about. 

You know that I do not mean rich with 
money, for Jesus was never rich with 





money. He never had any money, save what 
He earned by labour at His trade—about 
@ penny a day, with which He was as content 
and blessed as no man in this world ever was 
before or since with heaped-up stores of 
gold. 

When you get older you will never hear 
the word riches used except about shillings 
and sovereigns. Always remember then 
that Jesus of Nazareth was never rich that 
way. He had no silver and gold. 

Jesus got His notion of riches from a very 
much older world than ours, the world of 
God and His Angels; and He did not like 
the idea of riches of the people down here. 
He liked unspeakably better the idea of it up 
in heaven, where all the great and the good 
lived. 

One of these great and good was named 
Abraham. He had had much property, 
and was rich as men count riches, who 
had left all his property behind, and 
had gone to God rich in heart. So rich a 
heart was Abraham’s, that his heathen 
neighbours who differed from him about 
religion loved him and wanted to make a 
present to him. It is not often that people 
of one religion want to make a present to a 
man of another religion. But Abraham 
was so lovely and so loveable in ways that 
everybody likes, that he was almost as much 
beloved and honoured on earth as he was in 
heaven; by heathen men and women, as he 
was by God. 

Another who was of these great and good 
was named Lazarus. Lazarus had no 
property to leave, or if he had ever had any 
he had left and lost it all long before he 
died. He was great and good enough for 
the despised and scorned dog to love. Other 
people threw stones at dogs, they were 
counted hateful and vile; but Lazarus let 
them come to him and was kind with them, 
and they were kind to him. Despised things 
soon know whom they can put trust in, and 
Lazarus let the dogs lick him. They licked 
where he was in pain, and their cool tongues 
were pleasant to him. And he died and went 
just where Abraham went, and was with the 
angels, who, we are told, were pleased to 
carry him in their arms. 

And a gentleman named Dives died and 
he, we are told, went to the place prepared 
for devils, for he had no riches of heart. 
All his riches had been in money. He had 
kept the thieves from them; but he could 
not take a single gold piece with him. If 
he could, he would have found it no use in 
heaven. All the gold they have there they 
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use for street-paving, as we use stone. 
They only know soul there, and poor Dives 
had not so much as a bit of one left. He 
had lost it. Soul is mercy and neighbourly 
love and righteous grandure. And he had 
only greed and selfishness and pettifogging 
joy in money and the idolatry that the 
possession of money brings. 

He found it all out then. He had saved 
his money from thieves, he had shut it 
inside double shutters and doors; but he 
had lost his soul. Alas! it was all too late 
in the day to find that out. So he went 
past God and Abraham and Lazarus and 
the angels which guard the gates of heaven, 
on to the place where all the soulless go, 
the place where souiless creatures live, and 
nobody loves anybody. The good and 
beautiful hearted, these alone are in heaven. 

Jesus told us the story of Abraham and 
Lazarus and Dives to keep up the hearts 
of the good. He wanted little children to 
see with their two young eyes what is the 
misery of losing their souls; and at whose 
knock the pearly gates of heaven open; and 
who go through into the life within. 

It is the company of the neighbour-loving 
into which they go. It is a beautiful world 
with mansions not made with hands for 
its dwellings, and a common table with 
angel’s food for its meat; but above all, 
sending out warmth and joy. One kind 
of heart glows in all its people, great and 
small, a heart rich with the riches of its 
Master and King, whose heart is the richest 
and greatest and grandest of them all, as 
these know to their unspeakable joy. 

Never forget, my children, the only heaven 
there is to go to. Its life eternal is the ways 
of Jesus. Its chief had lived in a bare 
cottage; had earned His daily bread; had 
sat hungry by a well; had made His supper 
of wild fruits; had cheered the sad, fed the 
hungry, and healed the sick. Men who did 
not care for so rich a heart had given Dives, 
with his embroidered shoes and costly dress, 
the honoured seat in their church, and Him 
they gave their prison and a gallows. He had 
been poor and foodless and sick at heart, but 
He had lent Himself to kindle hope and love 
and faith in men. Nobody knew quite what 
it all meant, and what He did it for; but it 





was to teach men what were counted treasures 
in heaven, what were true riches. All who 
are in heaven are rich, but only in dis- 
position. They have no dresses, save only 
clean ones—plain, spotless, white; and no 
gold save what is under their feet. Their 
riches are neither in their dresses nor in 
their pockets, but only in their souls, which 
are large and full and free, with love to God 
and their neighbours. It is just the same life 
which Jesus lives in heaven which He lived 
on earth. 

He is not any richer in heaven than He 
was huddled together with His brothers and 
sisters round the fire in Joseph’s kitchen 
and shop on a winter’s night, or being 
whipped by Herod’s soldiers in their common 
room at Jerusalem, mocking Him because 
He said He was a King, and had no 
shield and heraldry and metal crown. All 
the souls in heaven received Him with 
shouts of joy. ‘‘ Lift up your heads,” they 
said, “‘Oh ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of Glory 
shall come in.” But Jesus was just as 
much the King of Glory when men were 
spitting on Him and priests were laughing 
at Him. 

There were two little boys on Calvary 
where they crucified Jesus, and these two 
little boys felt that something in Jesus 
which all heaven feels in Him, and they 
began to think of Him and to love Him. 
And when He was gone away, they became 
His lovers and His servants, and knew in 
themselves why it is that angels and arch- 
angels and all the company of the redeemed 
glow with admiration in His presence. It 
is that something which we are talking 
about—the richness of Christ. 

We may be very very poor in these riches 
without being poor in money, or having any 
anxieties for food. But then Jesus is 
anxious for us, and full of pity and sadness. 

He is satisfied when we are full of that 
spirit, which is the only holy one and the 
only heavenly one; the spirit which is kind 
and forgiving, and brave and noble. And 
happily, we can always have this, for He 
lives to give it us. 

This is life eternal, to know God and Jesus 
Christ. 
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I—HOME NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CHARITY. 


ik has often been said that conscience is merely 

a matter of latitude, and that with an atlas in 
hand it is possible to define the range of all the | 
ordinary virtues, and now we are told by some | 
excellent and well-meaning people that charity 
also must be bounded by geographical limits. If 
we are to take their advice, each one of us will 
have to sit down and draw a map with scrupulous 
care, fixing the limits north and south, east and 
west, beyond which our generous impulses—when 
we have them—must on no account venture to 


stray. It was with this feeling that Dr. Barnardo | 


had to contend a short time ago, when he appealed 
to the people of Edinburgh for help in carrying on 
his work among the waifs and strays of London. 
‘*What,” said some, ‘‘are there no ragged and 


starving children in Glasgow and Edinburgh that | 


we should send our money to those far away in 
London? Let us look after our own first. Charity 
begins at home.” No doubt; but true charity 
does not stop there, it travels as far as thought, 
and takes the whole wide world within its arms. 
That is the true spirit of love which we should | 
strive to cherish and foster. It would be a poor 
world if we walled ourselves and our sympathies 
up, as these good people wish ; if Mr. Quarrier 
received no help from this side of the Border, and 
if the happy, rosy, healthy children of Scotland 


knew nothing and cared nothing for their poor | 


brothers and sisters in the streets of London and 
Liverpool. No; we are all Unionists here, 


SUNDAY CLOSING. 


The struggle to secure that public-houses shall 
be closed on Sunday seems to be drawing to an 
end, for though many are unwilling to bind the 
whole country by a single uniform law, there is a 
general consent that the question may be safely 
referred to the decision of the local authorities, 
when the new system established by the County 
Government Bill has had time to settle down 
into working order. Indeed, setting aside the 
natural hostility of those engaged in the liquor 
traffic, opposition now comes mainly from a single 
quarter, and that, strange to say, the High 
Church party, as represented by the Church Times. 
The writer who speaks for them has certainly the 
courage of his convictions. He is disposed to 
deny that Sunday drinking is so flagrant an evil 
as most people suppose, and makes the astounding 
assertion that there is less drinking among the 
lower classes on Sunday than on any other day, 
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though among the upper classes there may possibly 
be more. In this, at any rate, the experience of 
those who have studied the habits of the people 
with most care will hardly bear him out. But 
this it soon appears is not the true basis of his 
| objection. His dislike to the movement is really 
| due to the fact that he sees in it the influence of 
the Protestant spirit, and that it appeals to what 
he describes as ‘‘the old innate Sabbatarianism 
of the English people.” In any case, whether 
the opinion here stated be right or wrong, it is 
| sad that anyone in his eagerness to maintain 
the theory of the Catholic, as opposed to the 
Protestant, Sunday, should set himself in the way 
of a great moral reform ; and, as a matter of fact, 
he is under a complete misapprehension. For one 
advocate of Sunday closing who rests the case on 
a religious basis there are a hundred who take a 
merely moral standpoint. Their aim is to defend 
the sanctity of the home, not the sanctity of the 
day ; and they are inspired not only by the love 
of God, but by pity for man, and by sympathy 
with the weak and the helpless ones who must 
ever suffer from his degradation and cruelty ; and 
at the same time they are at one with the 
Catholics of all Churches in their desire to make 
Sunday not a day of darkness and terror, but of 
brightness and joy. 








THE BLAKE MEMORIAL. 


Robert Blake, the great English admiral, has 
waited long for his memorial ; for it is now more 
than two hundred years since his bones were 
unearthed and cast out of Westminster Abbey by 
a King who did his best to dishonour and degrade 
a nation which the Puritan seaman had made a 
terror on every sea. But at last he has his 
| monument too, with those who helped to make 
| England great—not in the Abbey, indeed, but in 
the Church of St. Margaret, close by ; plain, and 
not costly, but enough to show that his name is 
not forgotten. And surely if any of our ancient 
heroes deserve honour, Blake does; not only for 
his dauntless courage during the Civil War, but 
for his long succession of victories over the navies 
of Portugal, Holland, and Spain in the days when 
they were mighty nations, and for his supreme 
triumph in defeating the three most famous 
Dutch admirals, Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and 
De Witt in a single year. Had it depended on 
him alone, the Protector might have seen his 
dream come true—England at the head of a 
League uniting the Protestant nations of Europe 
against the tyranny and aggression of Rome. 
But that was not to be, and the people had to 
pass through years of trial and suffering before it 








finally won its freedom for all time. 
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BRIGHTER AND BETTER LONDON. 


‘*Some people always sigh in praising God,” 
wrote Mrs. Browning years ago; and now, as then, 
human nature is so disposed to look at the darkest 
side of things that too often the strain that begins 
in a song ends in a sob. But those who work in 
this spirit can hardly expeet to win much success ; 
a reformer who is bright as well as bold is worth 
a host of these dismal people who are always in 
the depths of despair and ever tell us that the 
days are evil and that we are worse than our 
forefathers. Sunshine in the sky and sunshine 
in the soul—these are the great forces that drive 
away the foulness and the darkness of life. A 
letter like that which the Rev. G. W. McCree 
wrote to the Daily News at the end of the year, 
should make us all say—Thank God! ‘Is 
London growing worse or better?” it was asked. 
‘* Better in all ways,” replies Mr. McCree, who 
has known its worst slums, all the dark places 
that are full of cruelty and wickedness, for full 
forty years, going in and out among the lowest 
and vilest in that great city. ‘‘ Better in health, 
better in education, better in its whole religious 
and social condition”; that is his deliberate verdict. 
There is less vice, less cruelty, both to children 
and to animals, less violence, less profanity. 
Food is better, cheaper, and more plentiful. The 
Board Schools are giving us boys and girls far 
superior in manners and morals to any London 
ever had before. We have closed many of 
the worst haunts of vice and crime, and have 
given them People’s Palaces, Institutes, Libraries, 
and Coffee Taverns instead. We have set our- 
selves to cut off evil at its sources instead of 
trying to dam the stream when it has been 
swollen by a thousand rills. And, best of all, 
we have made our religious services brighter and 
cheerier than they were in the old days, some- 
thing to attract and not to repel. Give us fifty 
more years like those that have gone, and the 
whole condition of the people will have changed 
in a way we hardly dream of now. 


THE PENNY LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


The generation now growing up into manhood 
and womanhood that has learned to read in our 
Board Schools has new intellectual wants which 
must be satisfied in some way or other. They are 
not content, as their forerunners once were, with 
a Bible, a hymn-book, and a bundle of ballads, 
with a dull moral tale setting forth the super- 
human virtues of impossible heroes and heroines 
thrown in now and then by way of a treat. They 
want stories that thrill and excite, full of life, 
vigour, and adventure, that will flash out in 
bright contrast to the dull monotony of their 
every-day life. Who can blame them, if they are 
too inclined to prefer sensation to sense? Is the 
**penny dreadful” after allso much worse than 





the ‘shilling shocker”? Some people of course 
still assure us that our whole system is a blunder, 
and dilate upon the dangers of ‘‘a little learning,” 
which they never seem to have experienced in 
their own case. But there is nothing in it; be 
sure of that. As the Ettrick Shepherd says: 
‘“*It’s just perfec’ sophistry a’thegether. God’s 
blessings are aye God’s blessings, though they 
come in sma’s and driblets.” And they are 
blessings still, even when in our folly we make a 
bad use of them. But it is possible to satisfy a 
natural want in a healthy way, and to give people 
stories of romance and adventure without a taint 
of vice or a touch of shame. And it is even 
possible to do so at a price which shall make them 
accessible to all. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, interpreting their function 
in a spirit as wise as it is bold, have recently 
published six stories—there may be more, but of 
these we can speak from personal .knowledge—in 
anew “Penny Library of Fiction,” all readable, 
and some really admirable by the verdict of a 
systematic devourer of fiction. Print and paper 
are as good as can be desired, and if the series 
does not succeed in driving out and taking the 
place of the wretched trash which is now bought 
and read in default of everything better, it will be 
simply because people in general are not aware of 
what is now within their reach. 


THE RAILWAY BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


A few days ago there was an accident at one of 
our provincial railway stations. A few carriages 
were telescoped and reduced to splinters, the 
wheels and the axles were twisted into the 
weirdest, wildest shapes, but happily no lives 
were lost and none was hurt save one poor 
stoker who had jumped from his engine at the 
moment of peril. As he was being carried away, 
wounded and bruised but still conscious, one of 
the men at his side said, ‘‘ Art in th’ Institution, 
lad?” ‘* Aye, aye, to be sure,” replied the 
sufferer, and one could see that even in his pain 
that was some comfort to him. It was easy to 
understand of what he was thinking, for to the 
thousands of men employed in all the varied 
work of our railway lines, there is but -one 
Institution—the Railway Benevolent Institution. 
More than 90,600 of them subscribe to its funds, 
and to it they look to assist them when laid aside by 
sickness or accident, and their wives and orphans 
in case of death. It does a splendid and noble 
work, for last year it gave relief in no less than 
3,377 cases; 2,885 cases of accident, and the 
remainder of death ; so making pain and weak- 
ness less hard to bear, and death less terrible to 
meet. The subscriptions of the members are 
large, but there is every need of generous assist- 
ance from those who travel by rail for their 
business or their pleasure, remembering the 
constant help they are in the habit of receiving 
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from all kinds of classes of railway servants in 
whose hands their life and safety continually lie. 
Donations will be received at any station in the 
kingdom, or may be sent direct to Mr. W. F. 
Mills, the General Secretary, 57, Drummond St., 
Euston Square, London, N.W. 


‘¢4 HARD LOT”: IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The article by ‘‘The Riverside Visitor” pub- 
lished in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for last December 
called forth so much sympathy and kindly help, 
that we feel bound, departing for once from a 
general rule, to acknowledge with very sincere 
gratitude not only the assistance so rendered, but 
the kindly and generous spirit of which it is the 
expression. All those who read the article will 
learn with joy that Mrs. W. and her daughter 
have long ere this been provided with warm 
clothing and sufficient food, and that a sufficient 
balance remains out of the sum contributed to 
tide them through these terrible winter months. 
As several other gifts have also been forwarded to 
the Editor, not designed for this particular case, 
but to be applied by ‘“‘The Riverside Visitor” 
among the poor at his discretion, some of our 
friends may like to see a few sentences from a 
recent letter in which he describes the special 
work which he is best able to undertake. ‘‘ The 
kind of case,” he writes, ‘in which I can myself 
act most efficiently is, for example, if when I call 
at a house I find children half naked and crying 
with cold and hunger, and neither food nor firing 
in the house. In such a case I know that who- 
ever may be to blame (if any one is), the children 
are not, and I have no hesitation in sending in 
sufficient firing and food to last for the few days 
that may be necessary for bringing the parents to 
book, if they are to blame, or to give them a 
chance of applying for some more organised form 
of relief. Or, where the need for it is palpable, I 
do not mind finding a pair of boots for a child, or 
taking a man’s tools or a woman’s clothing out of 
pawn, to enable them to take work. For such 
purposes as these I can with an easy conscience 
accept the responsibility for the expenditure of 
any amount of funds that might be entrusted to 
me, for my poor are a numerous flock.” Those 
who read these lines will feel that their gifts are 
in good hands, and that the best use will be made 
of them. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A DANGEROUS DISPUTE. 


Count Herbert Bismarck had a great opportunity 
and deliberately threw it away. By a single 
word he might have shown that the leading states- 
men of Germany really desire to maintain the 
friendship with England which has lasted through 
sO many years; but instead of doing this he has 
made matters worse than they were before. By 


his refusal to declare his disbelief in the slanders 








that have been in circulation against Sir R. 
Morier—slanders which the Count himself, it is 
said, has helped to spread—he has terribly 
increased the danger of strife between the two 
nations. And yet it is almost impossible that he 
can seriously believe the charges to have any 
foundation in fact. That intelligence sent to 
London from Darmstadt by Sir R. Morier may 
have come round to the French Generals is of 
course conceivable, though not probable in itself ; 
but to suppose that an English gentleman, in a 
high position of trust, and enjoying the friendship 
and the confidence of the late Emperor, could 
have so dishonoured himself and the nation which 
he represented, is an idea too monstrous to be 
entertained for a moment, and the statement, if 
made by Marshal Bazaine, was certainly denied 
by him, and that in the most positive manner. 
There is no more reason to suppose that the 
Marshal was speaking the truth at first than that 
he was lying afterward, and so the whole case 
falls to the ground. It is asad episode, and one 
that we should be glad to forget, but we are 
afraid that it cannot be forgotten, Count Bis- 
marek is, after his father, the most powerful 
statesman in Germany; Sir R. Morier is the 
British Minister at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
On the one side there is rooted dislike and dis- 
trust, on the other the memory of an insult which 
can never be forgiven. A single rash word, one 
imprudent act on the part of either, may land us 
in war, for each of these men has his finger on 
the electric wire, a touch of which would set 
Europe ablaze. 


ITALY AND THE PAPAL POWER. 


Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Italy has been disturbed 
by a very startling incident. The Roman Catholic 
organ in England, the Tablet, has published a 
translation of a letter written by him, not more 
than twelve months ago at the outside, to the 
Marquis de Riso, an Italian nobleman, and a 
loyal adherent of the Papal power. Neglecting 
trivial details, the essential point of the letter 
is this—that it treats the retention of Rome by 
the Italian Government as still an open question, 
and suggests that the claims of the King and of 
the Pope for possession might well be referred to 
a Court of Arbitration. Of course, such an ex- 
pression of opinion has caused strong feeling 
abroad and deep anxiety at home. The Italians 
are furious that any doubt should be mooted as 
to their right to retain a city that they have held 
for more than eighteen years; and Englishmen 
are hardly less concerned lest their sympathy and 
friendship should in any way become alienated 
and estranged from our country. To write a 
letter on the subject at all was certainly a serious 
indiscretion, especially at a time when feeling is 
so acute that the Italians look askance on Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s crusade for the suppression of slavery 
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in Africa, and openly assert that the Military 
Committee which has been formed in Paris, with 
General Charette as its President, is not concerned 
with Africa at all, but aims at restoring the old 
Pontifical Zouaves, with the intention of pouring 
them into Italy at the first chance of civil war. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
JOSEPH THOMSON ON MISSIONARY INFLUENCE. 


During the recent controversy as to the success 
of modern missions, Mr. Thomson, the African 
explorer, has so often been quoted as an authority 
by those who would abandon such enterprises 
altogether, that they are bound in fairness to give 
due weight to his testimony as it appears in the 
Contemporary Review of last month. He admits 
that he has often appeared as a sharp critic of 
missionary methods, but asserts that he yields to 
no one in his admiration of the aims which the 
missionary has in view, or, take him all round, of 
the missionary himself. If there has been failure, 
it is because the work has not been carried on 
along the right lines. But for all that, continues 
Mr. Thomson, there have been great results. The 
missionaries in East Africa ‘‘have not made many 
converts, but they have undoubtedly raised the 
moral bent of thousands they have come in con- 
tact with. They have made the name of English- 
men revered and admired throughout the length 
and breadth of East Central Africa. They have 
raised unbounded confidence in his word and his 
good intentions ; while their settlements have often 
become veritable sanctuaries and places of refuge 
in the midst of Africa’s savage wastes, at the 
boundaries of which murderous and slave-hunting 
hosts pause, and dare not venture to cross lest 
some terrible punishment falls upon them from 
the unseen power which protects the place.” This 
indeed is not all that our missionaries go to do, 
nor even all they have done; but to achieve as 
much as this in the name and for the sake of 
Christ would be worth labour and sacrifice on the 
part of the Church at home. 


A PROBLEM IN CEYLON, 


**One should live near a temple and a tank,” 
says the Tamil proverb; but in Ceylon, at all 
events, it is not certain that the influence of the 
temple would be altogether wholesome, for the 
condition of the Buddhist priests has become so 
scandalous that the state, however unwillingly, 
has béen compelled to interfere. The problem 
is a, hard one. When we annexed the island, 
seventy years ago, we found that great tracts of 
public land had been granted by the native kings 

‘for the support of Buddhist worship. Those 
grants were recognised by us at the time, and 
have continued valid ever since; but now the 
endowments have been so misapplied, and the 
lives and morals of the priests so perverted, 





that it is proposed to take the charge of the 
funds out of the hands of the irresponsible 
holders and to vest them in trustees appointed 
and controlled by government, who will, in fact, 
serve as @ kind of Ecclesiastical Commission. It 
is a very questionable policy. We disestablished 
and disendowed Christianity in the island only a 
short time ago, and now we shall, to all intents 
and purposes, be establishing Buddhism ; that is 
certainly the inference which any native will 
draw from the facts, and not without reason. 
The wiser plan would surely be to recognise that 
the endowment has proved a curse instead of a 
blessing, and after compensating all existing 
interests to apply the surplus funds to the 
education of the native community and to the 
relief of poverty and sickness. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


To others certainly, and, perhaps, to himself, 
Laurence Oliphant was a living problem, atanyrate 
during his later years. He seemed to unite within 
himself two natures living and working side by 
side, and yet essentially and eternally distinct, 
the one belonging to this world and the other to the 
Unseen. He knew more of life, had seen more of 
it, had more completely exhausted its possibilities 
of action and adventure than any man of his 
generation. He had travelled in all lands, had 
seen every great war, and most of the small ones, 
during the last forty years. He was intimate 
with men of all ranks, and even of all races; for 
each he had some special charm, whether they 
were scholars, statesmen, students, authors, even 
for those whose one concern it was to make 
money, and to make it quickly, and his magnetic 
power of attraction was as strong among men of the 
East as among those of the Western world. He 
knew the very heart of human society, and analysed 
its aims and motives with a cynicism as brilliant as 
it was bitter. And yet he was in reality detached 
from the world to which he seemed to belong. 
He was profoundly penetrated by faith in a 
spiritual order transcending all besides. He was 
ever pondering on the mystery, sought guidance 
from every quarter, and when once he believed 
that he had found a prophet who could lead him 
into the light, he committed himself without. 
reserve to his authority, toiling, with those 
whom he loved best, at the lowest and most 
menial tasks that might be allotted tohim. Once 
at least his dream was rudely shattered, and the 
shadow lay darkly upon the rest of his days. But 
as life drew towards its close, he seemed to have 
found the great secret of which he was in search, 
and though to others the books which he gave to 
the world from his remote home at the foot of 
Carmel have no revelation which they can under- 
stand, to him they were echoes from the Mountain 
of the Voice. 
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For TESTIMONIALS & OBSERVATIONS ON INpicEstion, P T.O. 





OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





— 


ig weed oe is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It iscaused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular, From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than WVorton’s 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would eftectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 





requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After a long acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINEs. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf. 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clearthan that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode. 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasureand with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 








NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERYERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
Sold Everywhere, Price 133d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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THES PIMONTALS. 





ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 


family medicine almost exclusively for over 20. 


s, during which time I have been engaged 
jn a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 

ure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health. 

Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
lenclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
relief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finisheda 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 





F. GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 
CroypDon, 


16th September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
m for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 
system in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 
I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
T J PATERFAMILIAS. 
© the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CaMoMILE PILts, 
ndon. 











NAZING, Essex, 

GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills. For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never bé grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of ‘sorts: and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR, 
To the Proprietors of 
NoRTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, 


ST. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MorRLEY, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have lately been taking 
** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care tosend me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, /ree of 
charge. send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, Septemler, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
IIENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NoRTON’s PILLs, 
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Has long been known for its surpris- 
ing effect in softening, improving, and 


preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN PIMPLES 
It removes ; Sunsurn It cures § Humours 
REDNESS. ERUPTIONS 

AS A YOILET REQUISIPE it is unsurpassed. 
IN £HE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 

diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GENYLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 
Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 





STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 
<r 


HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 
world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 


Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 13d. and — 
2s. 9d. each. 
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COPE’S CIGARETTES. hand made, 





Are made by English Girls. 


BIRD’S EYE... a: 8d. per packet of 12. 
JULIANA al a 3d. per packet of 10. 
WHIFFS wh ‘inp 4d. per packet of 10. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 4d. per packet of 10. 
SOLACE ie Se 6d. per packet of 10. 


Sold by all Tobacconists. 


COPE’S CIGARETTES. Hand made. 





Are made in a model English Factory. 


GOLDEN CLOUD—6d. per box of 12. 


WITH and WITHOUT TUBES. 


FAIRY—A Cigar Cigarette. 9d. per bundle of 10. 


DUBEC—Finest Turkish ... 9d. per box of 10. 
1/- per box of 20. 


Sold by all Tobacconists. 





COPE’S CIGARETTES are made by English Girls. 


Are not made in Continental Prisons. 


COPE’S CIGARETTES are made in a model English Factory. 


Are not made in the Slums of Cairo or Constantinople. 





TOBACCO WORKS —10, Lorp Neison Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Branch Tobacco Factory -— 89, Great Eastern St., LONDON, E.C. 
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For “All sorts and conditions of men.” 


mJres PACKET 
TOBACCOS. 





Cope’s Smoking Mixture. 
Cope’s Bristol Bird’s Eye. 
Golden Cloud. 
Cope’s Golden Shag. 
Our Mutual Friend. 
Cope’s Cut Cavendish. 


Rifle Cake. May Flower, full flavour. 
Rose Bud, mild flavour. 


All of which are sold in packets only, 


I oz. and upwards, bearing our Registered 


Trade Mark. 


*,.* In the event of our Packet Tobaccos not being procurable in your 
district a 1-lb. Parcel, of assorted samples, will be supplied, carriage paid, 
on receipt of P.O. 7/6. 





As our business is entirely wholesale, the addresses of Dealers, in places 
where we are inadequately represented, are earnestly invited, so that 
latest Lists, Terms, etc.. may be forwarded. 





LIWERPOOL: 10, Lord Nelson Street. 
LONDON: 89, Great Eastern Street, E.C. 
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} REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


' GOLDEN CLOUD. 


Class 45. No. 5604, 


Me Ofer forge ihe the ah oe shee afenfe ste ae of fe she ofa fe af of ae sft afe 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL. Registered Trade Mark. 

















SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


COPE BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED. 


SEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE ee SE 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR /T, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 


Smokers not getting it are requested to 
write to the Head Office, Lord Nelson Street, 
Liverpool, for a list of Tobacconists in their 
locality who sell GOLDEN CLOUD. 


es LONDON ADDRESS: 89, Great Eastern Street, E.C. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Queen Srreet Pracez, E.C. 


Tue THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, was held on May 
30th, 1888, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esa., 
the Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School Union), 
presiding. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

1. The New Business of the THIRTY-THIRD YEAR consists of 1,783 
Policies, issued for £330,175, the Annual Premiums thereon being £10,386. 

2. The Business in Force at the end of the year consisted of 28,226 
Policies, assuring £5,260,235. 10s. 1d.; the Annual Premiums thereon being 
£156,764. 3s. 1d. 

3. The Payments of the Thirty-third Year under Policies have been 
£83,898. 11s. 6d., under 480 Policies. The total amount paid for Policies, 
Claims, and Bonuses, since the commencement of the Company is £1,120,758 
17s. 11d.; there has also been paid in our thirty-third year for Policies 
surrendered £9,186. 16s. 7d., making the total paid for surrenders from the com- 
mencement of the Company £63,153. 8s.10d. After all outgoings, £64,760. 
6s. 2d. have been added to the Accumulated Fund, which now amounts to 
£1,206,569. 17s. 6d. 

4. The Eleventh Triennium of the Company having terminated on the 31st 
January last, the Board was advised by their Actuary to follow the recent current 
of Actuarial opinion by adopting as the basis of valuation the Institute of 
Actuaries Hm. (Healthy Males) Table and to value their liabilities at 34 per cent. 
interest on ordinary Whole Life Mutual Policies, being about four-fifths of the 
whole business, and 4 per cent. on the rest of the business. The results 
of the valuation show that a surplus has accrued on the Mutual Depart- 
ment of £65,957. The Directors recommend that out of the profits 
in the Mutual Department a reversionary bonus should be allocated on all 
Policies in that Department effected on or prior to the 3lst January, 1887, 
which shall be in force on Ist June next as follows, viz.: On Policies for the 
whole term of life effected on or prior to the 3lst day of January, 1885, a 
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reversionary bonus of £3 per cent, on the amount of such Policies, and on Policies 
effected between the Ist of February, 1885, and 31st of January, 1886, inclusive, 
£2 per cent., and on Policies effected between the lst of February, 1886, and the 
81st January, 1887, inclusive, £1 per cent., and on other Policies effected on or 
before the 31st January, 1887, and entitled to participate, a proportionate bonus 
to be calculated by the Actuary. 

5. The Policyholders who have elected to take their bonuses by reduction of the 
premiums, or by making the Policies payable earlier will have an equivalent 
benefit to be calculated by the Actuary. 

6. The effect of the change of the basis of valuation has been to greatly strengthen 
the reserves of the Company, which will tend to increase the} fund available for 
profits on both participating and non-participating business at subsequent divisions. 

7. The Directors deeply regret the decease of their late highly esteemed and 
valued colleagues, Mr. William Macdonald Basden, and Mr. James Clarke. In the 
first instance, Mr. William Potter Olney was elected to sit at the Board until the 
ensuing Annual Meeting, and Mr. Thomas Edmund Heller, a member of the 
London School Board, was elected as an Auditor. Subsequently Mr. Thomas 
Edmund Heller was elected on the Board in the place of Mr. James Clarke, and 
Mr. Alfred Conder, F.R.I.B.A., was elected Auditor. 

The officers who go out by rotation are Mr. Fountain John Hartley and 
Mr. William Sutton Gover, Directors; and Mr. Alfred Henry Baynes, Auditor. 
Mr. William Potter Olney will also be submitted for election as Director in the 
place of Mr. William Macdonald Basden, and Mr. Thomas Edmund Heller as 
Director in the place of Mr. James Clarke, deceased, and Mr. Alfred Conder as 
Auditor in the place of Mr. William Potter Olney. 

9. The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist 
the Board in the extension of the Company, and if they will bring in at 
least one new Policyholder during the 34th year they will maintain the Com- 
pany’s character for growth, progress and beneficence. 

In addressing the meeting the Manactne Director, Wittram Surron Gover, 
Esa., F.I.A., F.8.S., said :— 

A third of a century has passed away since the establishment of the Bririsu 
Eavurrante Assurance Company. During that period there has been successfully 
built up a large and important institution, bestowing continually greater and more 
valuable benefits upon its Policyholders. Under the Policies of the Company 
there have been paid in Claims and Bonuses £1,120,759, and for Surrenders on 
Policies £63,153. During the 33rd year there were issued 1,783 Policies for 
£330,175, the Annual Premiums thereon being £10,386, while the new business of 
the triennium amounted to 5,732 Policies issued, assuring £1,099,944, the Annual 
Premiums thereon being £33,020. The average amount of the new Policies 
taken out in the 33rd year was £185. 

The experienced Mortality has been below the amount provided for by the 
Company’s tables. Taking Table A (Whole Life Mutual), which consists of 
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73 per cent. of the whole existing Policies and 78 per cent. of the sums assured 
thereunder, the provision was in— 
































Yous. Tabular Provision. [ae ew 
31 352 214 138 
32 364 242 122 
33 374 228 146 
3 years, 1,090 684 406 
or taking the amounts provided for— 
waar, | suinarprovinin, | dg Dursginte: | aaglete 
£ £ £ 
31 65,952 47,221 18,731 
32 67,844 52,480 15,364 
33 69,769 50,251 19,518 
3 years. £203,565 £149,952 £53,613 




















Only lives of persons in the United Kingdom are assured, The business of 
the Company has been principally, if not entirely, taken among those whose 
habits of life are most favourable to longevity, and whose family descent also 
conduces to a low rate of mortality. 

There has been laid by in the year £64,760. 

At the end of the 38rd year the Accumulated Fund amounted to $1,206,570. 
The Accumulated Fund is securely invested, the principal items being— 


£ 
| ep hee ie 784,215 
Mortgages ° ° ° ° ° ° 237,628 
Government Securities . ‘ ° ° 74,305 
_ a Se ee 35,441 
, Loans on Policies . ° : ° ° 56,236 
: Agents’ balances . ° e ° ° 33,725 
| i « -s  « 4: 8 1,758 


ic. 4: pe + » ££ 
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Brought forward 
Less Fs 

Admitted Claims . ‘ . 10,661 
Depreciation fund . ° ‘ 5,000 

Sundries . z m - m 1,072 

—- 16,733 


£1,206,570 





The Ground Rents, of which all but £88,108 are Freehold, represent 64 per 
cent. of the Accumulated Fund. Due allowance for the shortening of the term is 
made on the Leasehold Ground Rents. In all but two small cases where the 
terms are very short the Freeholds are set down at cost price, which is con- 
siderably below their actual value. 

The Mortgages, which are 19°42 per cent. of the Accumulated Fund, are lile- 
wise on Metropolitan house property. 

The Government Securities amount to 6°07 per cent. of the Accumulated Fund, 
and the cash awaiting investment to 2°9 per cent. 

The Loans on Policies amount to 4°6 per cent. and the Agents’ balances to 2°76 
per cent., of these balances the greater part has since been collected. 

The Agents’ balances show an increase on last year consequent upon the Com- 
pany having given a longer period for the payment of premiums, so that the 
agent’s settling day with the Company does not occur until after the balance 
sheet is made up. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to 81°41 per cent. of all net premiums received 
on all Policies in force. 

The Company has 7°83 years’ premiums in hand, which amounts to £23 for 
every £100 assured, exclusive of future premiums. 

The average rate of interest earned was at the rate of £4. 4s. 2d. per cent. This, 
however, excludes the annual increase in value of Freehold Ground Rents through 
the nearer approach of valuable reversions. 

There was invested during the year— 


£ 
In Ground Rents . ‘ - P ‘ 72,794 
In Mortgages . ° ° ‘ . ° 27,025 
In Loans on Policies . ° x é 10,141 


Making ° ‘ ° - £109,960 





and yielding an average rate of interest of £4. 14s. 9d. per cent. 

The Company having been attacked by some assurance critics, whose motives 
and methods are understood and appreciated, I think it only fair to compare our 
position with that of other companies at the same age. 

As many of the older companies did not publish their balance-sheets when they 
were the same age as we now are, the law not then requiring such publication, the 
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number of companies I have obtained particulars of is necessarily imperfect, such, 
however, are all included. I find, however, in the ascertained facts of companies 
as follows :— 
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€ 
Experience of Companies in | ° Being in | 
Table their 33rd Year of age. 8 % B.E.A.C, Sven of | 
| o € B.E.A.Co. } 
= > 
| S < 
| 
1 | Rate of Mortality per cent. | | Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | 
of Death Claims to Pre- | 
miums p ° 4 34 73°55 54°47 19°08 | 
2 | Claims and Expenses to | 
premiums . . .| 30 89-02 80°95 8-07 | 
£ £ 
8 | Interest, Dividends, &c . | 32 87,758 48,299 10,541 
4 |Premiums . . .| 35 | 118,928] 154,092] 35,094 | 
5 | Accumulated Funds 41 953,666 | 1,206,570 | 252,904 | 
| 37 51,902 | 64,760 | 12,858 | 

















SUMMARY. 


AT THE END OF ATHIRD OF A CENTURY we have the following facts :— 





Policiesin force . ° . ‘ ; 28,226 
Amount assured . ° ‘ ; - £5,260,285 
Annual premium income. ° ‘ : £156,764 
Yearly interest . . ° . £48,024 
Yearly revenue * ° ° £202,322 


Paid in claims and bonuses . . - £1,120,759 
Paid for surrenders . r £63,153 
Per centage of all net premiums received 

on all Policies in force in hand. percent. 81°41 
Cash in hand exclusive of future apeageae 

for every £100 assured. . £28 
Year’s premiums in hand J . . 7°83 


If for 33 years a Company has had in comparison with other offices a lower 
mortality, it must have had in the long run better lives assured than the average. 
And if all the profits in the Mutual Department go to the Policyholders those 
assured must probably get larger profits than they could elsewhere. 

At the end of 33 years we look back on a progress of growth and usefulness 
uninterrupted and ever increasing. We have had eleven distributions of profits. 
I want to say a word about the provision for future expenses. The origina) 
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expenses, as I have said, varied according to the tables; the largest were those 
on the Whole Life participating which had 16% per cent.; the non-participating 
had some 10 and some 5 per cent., the average being about 15 per cent.; and this 
is what we formerly set aside for the purpose, that is we laid aside the same per- 
centage of premiums as adopted in calculating the tables. This provision is 
increased in the present valuation to 20 percent. It must not also be forgotten 
that the capital of the Company being a quarter of a million, that that is also a 
guarantee. Had the valuation been made by the Hm. tables 4 per cent. 
throughout, the surplus would have been increased by £95,900, and the reduction 
in the rate of interest is really an additional reserve to this amount. Or if, 
instead of being considered as a surplus, this amount were looked upon as an 
additional provision for future expenses, the Company would be in a position 
to make a 4 per cent. Hm. valuation, with a deduction of 25 per cent. from the 
value of the premiums as a provision for future expenditure, and even a higher 
percentage if the shareholders’ undivided profits be taken into account. 

The assets are certainly not overstated. The Ground Rents have been well 
bought, and, owing to that circumstance and the gradual approach of the rever- 
sions, would produce on realization a much larger sum than was given for them. 

One word about the change of valuation from the English Life Table to the 
Hm. (Applause.) The prior valuations of the Company have been taken 
on the English Life Table No. 2. For several years past, however, life offices 
which formerly valued by other tables have adopted the Hm. tables as their basis 
of valuation, and as that has been done by two-thirds of the offices, and those the 
strongest offices, and having the leading Actuaries of the day connected with 
them, it was thought on this occasion best to value by that table (Applause.) 
The Government also having reduced the interest on Government securities } per 
cent. it was thought advisable to adopt 3} per cent. instead of 4 per cent, as the 
rate for the great bulk of the business, being a large additional reserve in favour 
of the Company. 

There is no office whose securities are sounder. I want the shareholders and 
policy-holders and agents to work together this year. (Applause.) 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen. For the eighteenth time I have the pleasure 
of moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet of the Bririsn EqurraBLE 
AssuRANCE CoMPANY. 

Before alluding to the facts and figures of the report, there are two or three mat- 
ters connected with the history of the past year to which I shall call your attention, 

And first, as to the loss we have sustained by the death of our two respected 
coadjutors, Messrs. William Macdonald Basden and James Clarke, 

The removal of these two gentlemen brings up the number of Directors taken 
away by death during the thirty-three years since the formation of the Company 
to twelve, showing a somewhat high rate of mortality in the Board. 

Mr. Basden had served the Company as Director between eleven and twelve 
years, and during that period had gained the respect and esteem of all his 
colleagues, not only by the diligence and energy with which he discharged the 
duties of his office, but by the kind and genial spirit which he always displayed. 
This removal at a somewhat early age was deeply regretted by all who knew him. 
Mr, James Clarke, who had served twelve years as Auditor, had only sat on the 
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Board a little more than two years, but during the whole period had rendered 
important service to the Company. His intimate knowledge of its affairs, and 
the special opportunities which he enjoyed (through his connection with the 
Christian World) for serving the Company (which opportunities he used wisely 
and well), render his death at a comparatively early age a loss which cannot easily 
be repaired. 

In place of Mr. Basden the Directors have appointed pro tem. Mr. William 
Potter Olney, the well known and highly respected senior deacon of Mr. Spurgeon, 
who for four years acted as Auditor of the Company, and was therefore 
intimately acquainted with its position; and in place of Mr. Clarke they have 
selected Mr. Thomas Edmund Heller, an influential member of the London School 
Board, and a member of the Royal Commission on Education. 

In place of Mr. Heller, who succeeded Mr. Olney as Auditor, they recommend 
the appointment of Mr. Alfred Conder, relative of the late Josiah Conder, 
well known in his day and still remembered as a journalist and poet, who was 
one of the original Directors of the Company, and whose son, Josiah Conder, 
also since deceased, for nine years served the Company as Auditor. 

The Directors will be glad to have the name of Conder again associated with 
the Company, and are well assured that all these gentlemen will render efficient 
service in the promotion of its interests. 

The past year has also been made memorable by the commencement of the new 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid on Friday, July 22nd, and 
which, under the supervision of its young and talented architect, Mr. Arthur Sutton 
Gover, A.R.I.B.A., is gradually approaching completion. It is expected to be 
ready for occupation about the beginning of 1889, and I have no doubt that its 
architectural beauty and adaptation to the purposes for which it is designed will 
redound to the credit of the architect, and conduce greatly to the enjoyment and 
efficiency of its manager and staff, and constitute a fitting emblem of the stability, 
the symmetry, and the popularity of the Company. 

In the autumn of the year some of the Directors visited the principal provincial 
centres of business, holding meetings of agents and policyholders. They were 
everywhere received with enthusiasm, and they fully expect that the general 
result will prove that this attempt to see and be seen by those who are insured in 
the Company, and those who are engaged in promoting its interests, will have a 
considerable amount of influence upon the business of the coming year. 

One other subject is worthy of attention: In November the Managing Director 
was presented by 176 Members of the Office and Agency Staff with a valuable 
testimonial, consisting of an engraved silver vase, a silver library lamp, and a 
beautifully emblazoned address, testifying their esteem and appreciation of his 
valuable services, and the sympathy and consideration which he has always mani- 
fested toward the active workers in the service of the Company. This expression 
of confidence and affection was both well deserved and well timed. Coming, as it 
did, it must have had a most cheering and encouraging influence on the mind of 
our able and devoted Manager, as indirectly it did also on every member of the 
Board, whose complete confidence and sympathy he has so long enjoyed. 

Coming now to the facts and figures of the Report, it will be seen that the new 
business of the thirty-third year is somewhat smaller than that of the previous 
year. This is to be regretted, especially as it adds to the relative cost of obtainal ; 
but, considering the keen competition which exists in the life insurance world and 
the general depression of trade, beside the special circumstances to which the 
Manager has alluded, it is not much to be wondered at. Weall hope and intend, 
however, to do better this year. 

The most satisfactory feature of the Report is that the year’s Lay-by has 
amounted to £64,761, being an increase over the lay-by of the previous year of 
£6,366, and showing that in the past seven years we have added to our Accumu- 
lated Fund more than half a million of money, a satisfactory evidence of the sub- 
stantial progress of the Company. 

The careful examination which has been made by the Manager into the actual 
position of the Company, and the clear and convincing statement which he has 
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this morning presented in regard to its affairs, renders it quite unnecessary for 
me to go at any length into the figures. I will only say that the conclusion to 
which he has come and the processes by which he has arrived at that conclusion 
have my most unbounded confidence, and that 1 was never more convinced of 
the absolute soundness of the Company’s position than I am at this moment. 

My own independent examination of the condition of things as revealed in the 
books of the Company (take it for what it is worth) entirely confirms the 
reliability of the statements to which you have listened. 

I have made a comparison of all the companies concerning which the information 
can be obtained at the close of their thirty-third year. 

Out of 33 offices our average rate of mortality was lowest but four, while a 
little above us stood an office accustomed to boast largely of their position in this 
respect. 

yee fact which comes out of this comparison with companies of our own 
age, is that putting togetherthe claims and expenses we were lowest but 12 out 
of 30 companies in their thirty-third year, ours amounting to less than 81 per 
cent., whereas the average of the 30 companies was 89 per cent. 

The grand questions to be considered in estimating the position of Life 
Assurance Companies is what have they received, what have they expended, and 
what have they accumulated as the result of their lay-by year by year. Our 
Accumulated Fund amounts, as you have heard, to £1,206,570, being the highest 
but 13 out of 41 companies of which we know the position at the end of their 
thirty-third year, and more than £250,000 above the average of the whole forty- 
one, while below us stood several large and respectable companies. 

After paying all claims arising from deaths, surrenders and other terminated 
policies, we have actually in hand nearly 81°41 per cent. of the net premiums re- 
ceived on all the policies now in force, besides which we have the annual premiums 
coming in year by year in due course, while to make assurance doubly sure, we 
have nine-tenths of the capital of the Company, amounting to £225,000, still 
uncalled, but available if wanted. 

More than this, we have a united Board of Directors, an energetic and enter- 
prising manager who possesses our entire confidence, a well-trained staff and an 
excellent body of agents who can do anything they make up their minds to, and, 
having these advantages with an ever-growing business and an income of more 
than £200,000 a year, we have every right to believe that we shall gradually rise 
to a position among Life Assurance Companies equal to the best and second to none. 

The Assistant Actuary in acknowledging a vote of thanks, said ; Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I am extremely grateful for the kind way in which Mr. Hartley 
and Dr. Underhill have referred to me. The fact is we have had a great deal of 
work in order to get ready all this valuation in time. We arrived at the 
determination to make the valuation entirely by the Hm. Institute of Actuaries 
Tables at the rates of 34 and 4 per cent., 72 per cent. of the policies with assur- 
ances amounting to 78 per cent. of the total, being the ordinary whole life 
Mutual Policies, are at 3} percent. The remaining 28 per cent. of the policies, 
assuring 22 per cent. in amount, are at 4 per cent., so that you see the bulk of 
the valuation is at 34 per cent. I need not say I myself consider that the 
Company is in a very firm state, and at the same time I heartily thank you for 
your vote. (Applause.) 

The Report and Balance-sheet were adopted. 

Messrs. Fountain John Hartley and William Sutton Gover, Directors, and Mr. 
Alfred Henry Baynes, Auditor, were re-elected. Messrs. William Potter Olney 
and Thomas Edmund Heller were elected Directors, and Mr. Alfred Conder an 
Auditor of the Company. 

The thanks of the meeting were presented to the Directors and officers of the 
Company, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


N.B.—No payment made to any Agent or other person will be deemed a payment made to or for the 


p may ay unless the party making such payment obtain a Receipt signed by the Manager or Sub-Manager 
for the same. 
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Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 











INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,501,300 £2,964,645 


90,REGENT STREET.W. 
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Financial Position. 








Assurance Fund .. .. .. «. «... $2,365,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 ie ov she .. 1,914,147 

me fe 


Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 rae ..- £225,561 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to —— £,451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £300,000.) 





Absolute Security. 





The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 33 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 





Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £,8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 





Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 
1. Added to the Sum Assured. 


2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 








3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offfices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PROVIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 




















Total } TOTAL 
OFFICE. Ate one lame| AMiglay Me | Raney 
| id. § the Assured, 
se 2 ainda : ae eS ee ee ae oe. 
The Provident Life Office...) 5, 10,242 | 9,176 6 0 14,176 6 0 
SN WEE nos anus sen seeie. 3,000 5,463 | 2,637 + 7| 5,637 I 7 
a. Ie ce tnexetiesveseces 3,000 5.673} 55815 7] 355815 7 
ide SC Ect heeebibre%cc.d0aces | 5,000 13,827 | 7,125 © O| 12,125 0 oO 
x ee 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 o 10] 8,589 © 10 
a 5,000 13,951 | 8,489 3 4] 13,489 3 4 
re Oe ee ere 3,000 73434 794 411] 3,794 411 
ies SR ME csesiseccctwcseesel Stw | 16500) 390) @ a) Bieee 6 4 
Se eee | 5,000 | 13,230 2,136 710] 7,136 7 10 





The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
60% per cent. to as low as 9$ per cent. upon the Premiums received; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘* PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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Trustees and Directors. 


The Right Hon. LoRD KINNAIRD. 

Admiral Sir Geo. St. VINCENT DUCKWORTH 
KiNG, Bart., K.C.B. 

WILLIAM SPENCER BEAUMONT, Esq. 

Lieut.-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. 

CHARLES F, Cunpy, Esq. 

EDWARD JOHN FosTER, Esq. 


JAMES F. HARRISON, Esq. 
WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Esq. 
Major DUDLEY KING. 

Ws. PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 
EDWARD TEWART, Esq. 


Major-General RODERICK MACKENZIE. 





‘JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 
SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq. (Managing Director). 


Actuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 
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Advantages. 


Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 











Large Bonuses. 





Half-Credit System. 


(This offers the advantage of a Low Premium 
during the Early Years of Life.) 


Liberal Conditions. 
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BEETHAM’S naira FLUID BAILEY'S BLASTIO 
i STOCKINGS. Accurately upon 
—EM 7 

Leaving areteeranite, eee | (Gage) fee 

and BEAUTIFYING the HAIR. ' | BAILEY’S PATENT AB- 
Tt effectually arrests falling off DOMINAL BELTS, Greatest im 

oe greyness, naar the weak \ ) : ment ever effected, 0 eer as 

or fine, and wonder, aks a re | : y, shift or ruck up. elf -adjusting. 

the growth. It MPAR a : ee : H a : Prices, 45s., 358., 258., and 18s, : 

RIC | GLOSS to HAIR of ALL YW = 3 BAILEY’S TRUSSES. 

SHADES, and KEEPS IT IN Ae: Every known description manufactured 

ANY DESIRED FORM . on the premises, The lightest extant. 

DUBING EXERCISE. - BAILEY’S IMPROVED 
N.B,—It is made in three - 4 < CHEST-EXPANDING , BRACES.—In- 

shades, “ Light,” “ Dark,” : ‘ valuable for growing chiMren. Prices, 

and “ Extra Dark,” the last gm . ays 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 

named being i BAILEY’S AIR & WATER 


specially Sas 4 i . 
prepared to hide Greyness . BEDS. On Sale or Hire. Crutch 
i f Enema Apparatus, and articles e- 
ween the Hair has termed ; : rally for the use of invalids, 


in patches, for which it is y , : | free. 


recommended. A ) » hay W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


2s, 6d. and. 4s, 6d. ite 5 ; 
free for'sd. extra, M. BEETHAM & 80N, Chemists, Un £LTENHAM. __ 48-page Catalogue. _38, OXFORD STREET, W. « 


THe GREATEST BLESSING hada 


OF LIFE is a perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, \ 
use LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, so highly extolled and con- ’ SALINE 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes at the h 

ROOT OF DISEASE, improving Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the 
same time renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonous and feverish 
humours, cooling and oxygenatingit. Itrenderslifea joy, instead of a weari- 
ness, imparting vigour and freshness to the bodily and mental faculties. 

In FEVERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
eminently useful. Taken on going to bed it removes the stuffy sensation 
in the nose, and promotes calm and peaceful sleep. Dr. Tewley writes :— 
“I found it act as a specific in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever.” It is 
an invaluable domestic medicine. 

NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 15 years. Mr. Youne 
writes, October, 1886 :—‘‘ For something like 15 years I have constantly 
taken your Pyretic Saline; that is to say, every morning. During the 
whole of that time I have never taken any other Medicine, nor have I 
had a doctor.” Of all Medicine Vendors, and of 

HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim.), 
94, OLD BROAD STREET, AND 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


SULPHUR Bottles 
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“ae Br thorough knowledge of the natural laws which goverti the operationsofdigestion . 
and nutrition, and by careful application of the fine properties of well-selected . 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 





What is LIME JUICE? 


The answer is that it should be 1HE JUICE of the LIME FRUIT 
wi meee In Montserrat alone is the Lime Tree cultivated 
oq urpose, and great care should be taken to obtain this brand 

LS Mied to to the Government), and not any of the numerous 
ms sold —, the Se wemee of Lime — Cordials, or pre- 


Lime Juice, &. 
asx 46 19 / TRADE 
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PURE LIME FRUIT JUICE 
and take no other. 
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diluted and sweetened to taste, 4 is far stronger than any other. 
See Name of Sole Consignees, E 8, SONS & CO., is on the 
“aie and Labebif-cach Bottle. 

ees : yor Sons & Co., Liverpool. London: EVANs, 
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Superb Fast Dye. The immense 


Entirely New Artistic Designs 
y variety of patterns = 
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EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset, England. 


It is already cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining —Is made 


INFANTS’ 


FOOD 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young a . 


Children. supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
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